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47  States  Supply  Pennsylvania  Markets 

With  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


Every  State  in  the  Union  with  the  cx- 
foption  of  the  smallest,  Rhode  Island. 
sui)|)lies  Pennsylvania  eities  with  oarlot 
sliipments  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  accord- 
ing to  the  IJnrean  of  Markets.  Dipart- 
nient  of  Affrienltnre. 

While  California,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tant States.  sui)plied  more  than  25  i»  v 
(rent  of  the  total  receipts,  it  is  pointed 
(»nt  that  many  of  these  )>roduets  such  !»s 
())-anj;<'S,  eantalonpes,  and  lettuce,  are  not 
directly  competitive  with  Tennsylvania- 
j,'rown  supplies.  However.  California 
sn|;r»lies  over  SO  per  cent  of  the  grapes, 
which  are  seriously  coit>i>elitive  to  those 
S:i'o\v)\  in  the  Commonwealth. 

North  Carolina  su]ti»li«'s  mon^  straw- 
herries  than  any  otlier  State  while 
<J(orgia  ships  in- about  two-thirds  of  the 

Spring  Drive  Opens 

For  Pure  Foods 

M.irch.  with  lof)  ))rosecutions.  sets  the 
record  so  far  for  102<S  in  the  law  en 
foreement  activities  of  the  Uureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry.  IN-nnsylvaMia  De- 
I»ar1ment  of  Agriculture.  Sixty-seven 
prosecutions  were  ordered  in  I"'ehrimr.v 
.(lid  r_M)  in  January. 

The  coffee-(diicory  fraud,  which  was 
first  unearthed  in  Allegheny  county  in 
.January,  has  resulted  in  5)4  itr<»s,'cutions 
to  date.  Two  were  necessary  in  .lanuary, 
;;r>  in  February  and  57  in  Mjirch.  This 
practice  of  mixing  chicory  and  coffee  in 
violation  of  the  State  law  has  b.-en  found 
;is  far  north  as  Keaver  county  and  as 
far  east   as    Philadelphia. 

Finding  tig  bars  <'ontaining  sulphur- 
dio.\i(ie  in  vioiaiion  of  tii(>  law  was  an- 
other source  of  many  fines  during  ^larch. 

In.  order  to  avoid  i)ros!'cution.  the 
l>ureau  warns  dealers  to  be  extremely 
careful  with  their  stocks  of  perishaWe 
t'ood  products  now  tliat  the  spring  s«'ason 
is  at  h.and.  They  are  reminded  that  sell- 
ing moldy,  decomposed  food  is  a  tlagrant 
violation  of  the  Pure  Food  Laws. 


Pennsylvania  Leads 

In  Farmers  Markets 

With  P-T)  establislied  irmrket  houses 
and  curb  markets  in  addition  to  its  many 
roadside  stands  and  oiniortunities  for 
peddling  to  consumers.  Pennsylvania  is 
said  to  offer  farmers  the  l.u-g.  st  single 
direct  marketing  operati(»n  in  the  United 
Stfites.  While  uo  figures  are  available, 
it  is  knf)wn.  that  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  produce;  are  sold  direct  from  farmers 
to  consumers  in  this  Common  wealth  each 
year. 

A  recent  bulletin  prepared  by  the 
P.ureau  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 


ixaches  and  is  the  heaviest  shii)i>er  of 
wat(rnndons.  New  York  ranks  first  in 
shiiunents  of  cabbage  with  Virginia  head- 
ing in  sweet  i»otato<'s. 

In  all,  nearly  00,()00  cars  of  produce 
were  vised  i'>  15  hp'g"  c"n*-''.!»aing  vnt-rs 
in  the  C^ommonweaitli  last  year,  and  of 
this  amount  Pennsylv.'inia  sui)i)lied  two 
per  cent  -more  than  it  did  of  the  ship- 
ments in  IDLM).  This  is  in  addititui  to 
the  great  volume  of  fruits  and  vegetjibles 
liauled  from  nearby  points  to  Pennsyl- 
vania markets  by  motor  tru<'ks  or  sold 
direct  \(>  c(tnsumers  at  market  houses, 
loadsfde  stands  and  door-to-door  selling. 
In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
{)()  i»er  cent  of  the  ])otatoes  and  fruits 
gi-own  in  the  Commonwealth  reach  the 
markt'ts  bv  other  means  than  rail. 


ment  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Direct 
Marketing  of  Farm  Products  in  Pennsyl- 
vania" gives  many  interesting  h'storical 
facts  on.  the  develojtment  of  these  set- 
called  farnn'i-s  markets,  in  addition  to 
valuable  figures  on  the  cost  of  selling  by 
the  various  methods. 

The  Old  Market  Place 

In  the  old  setthmtM'.ts  of  Pennsylvania 
the  market  place  was  the  center  of  busi- 
n.  ss  and  round  it  revolved  the  com- 
nu'rcial  life  of  the  community,  according 
to  tlie  bulletin.  The  early  mark  t  idaces 
are  still  the  center  of  activity  in  many 
of  our  older  cities.  The  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  practically  all  of  our  cities  has 
caused  congestion  in  the  down-town  city 
streets,  so  th.it  during  the  i)ast  half 
century  there-  has  been  a  graelnal  trans- 
ler  e»f  th  •  market  ae-tivitie  s  in1e>  buildings 
which  h;)ve  been  <  v  "t'  ■!  fo'"  me.rketing 
puri)e)S(  s. 

The  aelvent  of  the  autemiobile  and  the 
imi»roveme>nt  e)f  highways  h;i\e  greatly 
exi>andeel  the  distane*e  fre)m  whie-h  far- 
mers may  convenitutly  come  to  mark',  t 
withf)ut  unelue  expense  or  ;i  gi'e-at  h)ss  e)f 
time.  At  the  same-  tinn-.  the;  automobile' 
has  proeluce'd  such  gre>at  conge'stiem  in  all 
e)f  the*  e-itie'S  that  it  has  been  ne-ce'ssary 
to  abanele)n  a  luimber  e>f  e'urb  maike-ls 
which  had  b.en  in  operation  in  certain 
cltie's  e)f  the  Commonwealth.  During  the 
past  ye'ar,  Pancaste-r  a)id  T^aston  have' 
l)e'e'n  fe>rce*d  to  abanele)n  curb  nuirke'ts  in 
the  ele>wn-town  se'cf  ions  whe're'  the  e>l(l 
market  sites  we're  jit  the  inte'rse'e'tiou  etf 
impe)rt:int  state  highway  routes. 

Curb   Markets   Successrul 

In  tlm  smalh'r  e*ente'rs  of  iie»i)ulation 
business  has  ne>t  been  gre-at  e'neuigh  te) 
justify  the}  e'onstrue'tion  of  marke-t  build- 
ings, but  curb  marke'ts  luive'  |)roved  epiit  > 
sue-cessful,  espee'iall>  eluring  the  Sunune  r 
anel  Fall  montlis.  when  me)st  of  the  farm 
pre)eluction  is  harve'sted. 

The  development  of  market  houses,  al- 
thongii  not  of  the  earliest  type  of  market- 
ing,    uneloubte'dly    re'presents    the    highest 


No.   15. 


fe)rm  of  dire'ct  selling  be'cause  of  the- 
moiu'y  investe'd,  the  organization  reeiuireel. 
and  the;  ne-e'd  fe)r  jte'runine-nci'  of  both 
silling  :ind  buying  natrons.  The  great 
ie'ugth  of  time  during  which  some  e>f  these 
institutions  have  operated  is  indicated 
by  the  re'ce>nt  ce'le-bnition  of  the  182nd 
aiiniversary  of  the  South  Second  Street 
Market  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  estab- 
lishes! in  1745.  Market  house's  reached 
♦  heir  hijrliost  d'n'e»h,>pm"nt  elnrii'g  th(. 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


State  Seed  Potato  Certifi- 
cation Service  To  Continue 

The  Pennsylvania  Departme'nt  of 
.Vgrie'ulture  announcers  that  it  is  continu- 
ing this  season,  the  se>e'd  potato  certifica- 
tion s'rvice,  starteel  in  1021.  This  serv- 
ie-e  include's  field  and  tuber  inspe'Ction. 
the  issuing  e)f  certificate  permits  to  those 
whose'  fields  pass  inspectiem,  and  arrange- 
ments for  labelling  so  that  sueh  seed 
stock  may  b;*  easily  re'cetgnized. 

In  making  the>  anne)une'eme'nt.  the  De- 
partment says.  "The're'  are  opportunities 
in  Pe'nnsylvania  for  the  T)roducer  of  high 
epiality  se'e'els  just  as  1he>re'  are  oppor- 
tunitie's  for  the  preiducer  of  purebred 
live'stock  or  other  pre)ducts  of  superior 
(luulity.  The  value  of  good  se'cd  potatoes 
li;is  be^en  thoroughly  eh'monstrated  and  as 
:i  result  many  thousands  of  bushels  are 
shipped   into   Pennsylv.'inia  eve'ry   year. 

"(Jood  see'd  potate)es  can  be  grown  in 
Pennsvlvania.  and  are  grown  to  a  limited 
e'xte'Ut.  In  fact,  almost  80,00()  bushels 
were  certified  by  the  De^partme-nt  in  1927." 


Good  News 

Ivee:eiii  pre-.ss  releases  freaii  tiie  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tain good  news  for  the  farmer :  One 
says  the'  inde>x  of  general  level  of  farm 
]>rie'e's  betwee'u  Pe'bruary  15  and  March 
1.5  ine'reased  two  ])oints  ;  the  other  states 
that  tht^  luunber  of  farm  bankruptcies 
de'clined  sharply  during  1927. 


Do  You  Know 

THAT  Pennsylvania  produced 
more  buckwheat  in  1927  than  any 
other   State? 

THAT  50  per  cent  more  capital 
is  invested  in  agriculture  than  in 
mines  and  quarries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

THAT  the  first  exhibition  of 
farm  products  and  livestock  in 
Pennsylvania  is  said  to  have  been 
held  in  Berks  county  in  1766? — 
Fcnnsyhania  Department  of  Agri- 
cxdtnrr. 
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More  Than  160,000  Dogs  Without 
>  1928  Licenses  on  March  1 


Reports  received  by  the  Pennsylvania 
IJureau  of  Animal  Industry  from  county 
treasurers  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth indicate  that,  when  compared  to 
the  total  issued  during  the  entire  year 
of  1927,  over  1«0,000  dogs  were  without 
11)28  lioensos  on  March  1  The  total 
number  of  licenses  up  to  tliat  date  was 
:«0.5]8   comiiared   to  500..S12   for  1927. 

With  1528  prosecutions  made  already 
rliis  year,  the  State  Dog  Law  enforce- 
ment ag(Mits  are  continuing  their  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  round  up  all  unlicensed 
<h>fi;s.  Owners  of  dogs  who  have  not 
takon  out  their  licenses,  will  find  it 
much  less  expensive  to  i)ay  the  license 
fee  now  than  to  later  pay  a  fine  and 
costs  in  addition  to  the  lic(Mise  fee;  con- 
se<iucntly,  the  Department:  of  Agricul- 
ture is  urging  all  negligent  dog  owners 
to  attend  to  th»>  matter  at  once. 

Hundreds   of  Complaints 

Hundreds  of  complainrs  are  being  re- 
ceived at  this  time  by  local  and  State 
officials  because  owners  allow  their  dogs 
to  run  at  will,  damaging  gardens, 
Howers,  and  lawns.  The  control  of  dogs 
is  charged  in  the  law  to  local  police. 
The  mayors  and  Imrgesses  of  every  third 
class  citv  and  lK)r<)utrh  in  the  Common- 
\ve;dth  ha\e  Ix'en  forwarded  a  letter 
.••sking  their  cooiwM'ation  by  having 
tlieir  iiolicc  take  action  where  dogs  run- 
ning at  larj^e  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
ptiblic   and    their   property. 

The  number  of  individual  licenses  is- 
sued by  counties  ui)  to  March  1  and  the 
number  of  prosecutions  reported  up  to 
April   1   are   as   follows : 


Lawrence   5,409 

l/«'banon     4,469 

Lehigh    7,149 

Luzerne    13,999 

Lycoming     

McKean     

—Mercer 

Mifflin    

Monroe     


24 


3,949 
2,234 
7,447 
2,601 
2,717 

Montgomery    10,596 

Montour     1,274 

Northamoton     7,260 

Xortlmmberland 4,194 

I'crrv    2,499 

I'ike    875 

Tottor     1,(>10 

Schuylkill    12,456 

Snvdcr    1.299 

Somerset    6.29() 

Sullivan     7()0 

Sus(iuehanna     .3,099 

Tioga    2,704 

Lnion     1.180 

\'enango     5,1(>1 

Warren     3,179 

Washington     9.999 

Wayne    3,163 

^Vestnlol•elan(l     15,837 

Wvominf?     . .- 1,285 

York     9,977 


19 

96 

52 

1 


of  summer  with  the  additional  growth  of 
the  twigs  soon  cause  the  small  limbs  to 
break    down." 

The  locusts  are  expected  to  make  their 
ai>pearance  during  the  latter  part  of 
ALay,  and  will  likely  be  most  abundant 
(luring  .Tune  and  July.  They  are  usually 
most  common  in  or  near  wooded  areas. 


8 
13 
41 


29 
8 
4 
2 
(^) 

41 
5 
4 


5 
6 
72 
84 
73 
28 
14 
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County 


Adams     

Allegheny     17.496 

.Vrmstrong     

IJeaver   

IJedford     .  . ., 

ncrks        

r.lnir       

Bradford      

r.ucks     

r.utler    

<^ambria     

<  'ameron    

Carbon     

Contre 

Chester    


Individual     Prosecii- 
Licenses         tions 

to  Renort^d 

March  1  to  April  1 

J.210 


Clarion     . .  ,  . 
Clearfield     . . 

Clinton     

<'nlnml)ia     . . 
'  'rawford     .  . 
<'umberland 
hanphin     . .  , 
I  >claware     .  , 

Elk     

P.rie    

I'ayette    ... 
Forest    .  .  .  .  , 
I'"rankHn    .  . , 
■'""ulton    .  .  .  .  , 
'Jreene   .... 
truntingdon 
Indiana    ... 
•lefFerson    .  . 
Tuniata    ... 
Lackawanna 
Lsmcaster    . 


17.496 

1.^)3 

5,998 

124 

6,147 

11 

3,982 

1 

11,896 

20 

6,554 

o 

4,643 

4 

5,800 

5 

6,599 

45 

7,o;»3    . 

350 

16 

3,.500      . 

2.294      . 

8.795 

9 

.3,618 

27 

4.000 

21 

2.148      . 

4,457 

9 

5,475 

15 

4.746 

o 

7,346 

17 

4,999 

71 

1,875 

6,(M9 

46 

9,504 

169 

664 

1 

4,492 

28 

1.000     . 

4,282 

22 

3,.309 

7 

5,999 

22 

2,796 

1,685 

i 

5.500 

22 

5.980 

•   I    >   «   • 

Total    339,518        1,528 


17- Year  Locusts 

Not  Foliage  Eaters 

^Lnny  inciuirics  arc  coming  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  riant  Industry,  Tennsylvania 
Dcjiartment  of  Agri|culture,  in  regard 
to  the  damage  that  may  be  expected  this 
year  from  the  visit  of  the  17-year 
locusts. 

"These  locusts  are  not  foliage  eaters," 
the  IJureau  entomologists  explain,  "and 
(*onse(|uently  the  damage  will  be  entirely 
different  than  the  damage  caused  by  the 
Japanese    beetle. 

"The  food  of  the  locusts  is  secured  by 
sucking  juice  from  living  plant  tissue, 
l)ut  even  this  does  no  particular  harm  to 
the  plants.  The  real  damage  results 
when  the  female  locusts  cut  slits  in  the 
tender  bark  of  twigs  into  which  they  de- 
posit th(»ir  eggs.  When  these  eggs  hatch, 
the  larvae  cause  further  splitting  of  the 
bark  which  greatly  weakens  the  twig. 
Decav  often   starts  and  the  heavy   winds 


Pa.  Farms  Return 

More  Per  $1  Invested 
Than  U.  S.  Average 

While  only  two  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  farm  property  in 
the  United  States  is  in  Pennsylvania, 
nevertheless  this  Commonwealth  pro- 
duces over  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  crops  and  almost  four  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  animal  products, 
says  the  Pennsylrania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Furthermore,  for  every  dollar  invested 
in  agriculture  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Pennsylvania  farmer  secures  four  cents 
more  in  value  of  crops  and  six  cents 
more  in  value  of  animal  products  (not 
allowing  for  duplication  resulting  from 
feefling  of  crojjs  to  livestock)  than  the 
average  for  the  United   States. 

This  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
higher  prices  received  for  products 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania  due  to 
nearness  of  markets,  as  compared  with 
most  of  the  great  agricultural  states,  it 
is   explained. 


the 

by 

the 


100  Townships 

Await  Area  TB  Test 

The  desire  among  herd  owners  in 
Pennsylvania  for  having  their  cattle 
tuberculin  tested  is  still  so  great  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  long  waiting 
list,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, reports. 

On  April  1,  there  were  100  townships 
in  28  counties  where  the  herd  owners 
had  signed  up  for  the  test  under  the 
area  plan,  and  2,667  herds  in  54  counties 
where  the  owners  had  signed  up  under 
the    individual   herd   plan. 

A  total  of  57,338  cattle  were  tested 
during  March,  5,093  more  than  during 
February. 


Pennsylvania  Can  Supply  Fancy  Apples 


Penns.vlvania  orchards  can  supply  the 
fancy,  fruit  stand,  apple  trade  in  our 
larger  cities  just  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  western  orchards,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets. 

"As  a  rule,  we  have  been  buying  west- 
ern .apples  on  our  fruit  stands  because 
for  many  years  the  growers  in  tlie  north- 
west have  been  grading  and  packing 
their  products  with  the  greatest  care," 
the   Bureau   exi)lains. 

"Pennsylvania  apples  are  just  as  good 
in  every  way  and  in  flavor  better  than 
the  western  api)les  and  woidd  sell  just 
as  well  at  our  fruit  stands,  if  packed  and 
graded  as  those  of  our  western  com- 
petitors   are. 


"This  fact  is  borne  out  b.v  the  state- 
ments of  many  large  commission  mer- 
chants who  sell  fruit  from  all  sections. 
It  is  also  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
some  fancy  Pennsylvania-grown  apples 
recently  sold  wholesale  in  Philadelphia 
at  .$3.2.~)  a  bushel  tub.  The  apples  were 
three  inches  or  more  in  diameter  which 
made  the  wholesale  price  6  cents  apiece. 
They  were  uniform  throughout,  and 
packed  with   painstaking  care. 

"When  we  make  this  method  of 
grading  and  packing  general  in  Penn- 
sylvania, western  fruit  will  no  longer 
crowd  otirs  oft'  the  fruit  stands  where 
apides  sell  for  five  and  ten  cents  apiece." 
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44,974  Farmers  Cooperate  to  do 

$46,764,108  Business  in  1927 


^lore  tluin  22  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
in  rcn.nsylvaniu  cooper.ited  last  .year  to 
bnv  and  sell  products  and  suppli  s  valiUMi 
at  $46,764,108,  says  H.  A.  Ilanemann  of 
the  State  Bur^-an  of  Markets,  after  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  1927  reports  of 
all  farmers  eo(»perative  buying  and  aell- 
inff  cori)orations  in  the  Commonwealth. 

This  is  the  largest  eooporative  business 
ever  done  by  farmers  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Mr.  Ilanemann  reports. 
The  1927  volume  was  an  increase  of  32.9 
per  cent  over  1926  sales  and  a  51.2  per 
cent  increase  over  the  1925  total. 

More   Mill:    Sold 

The  greatest  increase  in  business  in 
1927,  as- compared  with  1926,  took  plac' 
ill.  the  cooperative  marketing  of  milk,  as 
the  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  in- 
creased .$9,213,074  or  32.3  per  cent.  Much 
(»f  this  growth  was  due  to  a  higher  aver- 
age price  for  milk  during  1927  than  in 
the  pr(>ceding  year,  but  all  of  the  milk 
marketing  organizations  also  handlf^d  a 
greater  volume  of  milk  than  in  1926. 

Particularly  significant  is  the  ini-rease 
in  sales  of  milk  from  Pennsylvania  dairy- 
men through  the  cooperative  a.'^sociations 
supplying  Pittsburgh.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  The  increase  in  every  cas  < 
amounted  to  15  per  cent  or  more.  Tvik;'- 
wise,  most  of  the  local  milk  distributing 
plants  showed  an  increase  in  Iwth  volume 
of  milk  handled  and  in  sales  while  most 
of  the  local  creameries  showed  a  decrease. 

The  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  sold 
coojieratively  was  12.1  per  cent  gr(>ater 
than  in  the  previous  year  although  the 
actual   volume   of   fruits    handled   by    co- 


Poultry  Disease 

Division  Established 

The  establishment  of  a  poultry  disease 
division  in  the  Pennsylvania  liureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  with  Dr.  Rob'rt  (). 
P.iltz  in  charge,  has  been  announced  by 
Dr.   T.  E.   Mnnce,   Bureau   Director. 

This  step  has  been  taken  because  of 
tlie  increasing  imimrtance  of  the  poultry 
industry  and  the  great  losses  suff(  red 
each  year  from  preventable  disease,  it  is 
explained.  Chickens  valued  at  approxi- 
matelv  $25,000,000  Jire  now  kept  on 
farms  within  the  Commonwealth  and  eggs 
worth  more  than  .$42  000.000  wer«>  pro- 
duced last  year,  according  to  rec(>nt  esti- 
mates. 

Each  year  has  brought  greater  d  mand 
upon  the  Bureau  for  assistance  in  poultry 
disease  work.  For  example.  ai)proxi- 
mately  65.000  birds  were  hUnu]  tested 
hist  year  for  bacillary  white  diarrhea 
;ind  it  is  estimatf'd  that  more  tbnn 
2CK),000  will  be  blood  tested  during  192S. 
This  is  just  one  of  many  activities  which 
has  made  it  necessary  to  expand  the  s  rv- 
ice  to  local  veterinarians  and  flock  owners. 

Since  the  Bureati  is  charged  by  law 
with  preventing  and  controlling  transmis- 
sible diseases  of  poultry,  investigations 
will  be  carried  on  in  connection  \v\fh  all 
such  diseases,  including  tuberculosis, 
bacillary  white  diarrhea,  and  coccidiosis. 
ind  parasites  including  tape  worm,  round 
worm,  etc.  This  work  will  be  done  om 
.1  larger  scale   than   ever  before  with  the 


operative  associations  was  consid  rably 
smaller  because  of  the  short  crops  in  1927. 
Egg  sales  increased  in  volume  and  in 
dollars,  but  wool  sales  by  incoriwratc  <1 
pools  decreased  26.9  per  cent.  (Only 
one-third  of  wool  sold  cooperatively  is 
handled  by  incorporated  associations,  the 
remaind;>r  being  sold  through  unincor- 
poreiied  ijofd.s.)  Salts,  of  livestock  by  co- 
operative associations  during  1927 
amounted  to  $132,909  and  most  of  the 
business  transacted  was  in  dairy  cattle. 

Sales  of  farm  supplies  by  c(K)p<'rativ«' 
.associations  were  17.8  per  cent  larger  in 
1927  than  in  the  previous  year.  Their 
growth  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  associations  handling  supplies, 
to  an  increase  in  business  of  the  inter- 
state organization  operating  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  an  increas'  in  the  sales 
of  many  local  associations. 

Increase   in   Membership 

The  total  Pennsylvania  membersliip  of 
c()Oj)erative  associations  at  the  close  of 
1927  was  44,974.  more  than  one  out  of 
e\('ry  five  farmers  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  an  increase  of  1.1  per  cent  o^  er 
the  total  membership  at  the  close  of  1926. 

Sinc(>  1919  when  tlie  law  legalizing 
non-stock  cooperative  associations  was 
enacted,  cooperative  business  amon?': 
farmers  has  made  rapid  progress.  Each 
year,  the  Bur  >au  of  Markets  anal.yzes 
the  annual  reports  of  all  cooperative  asso 
ciations  organized  uiuler  the  1919  law. 
and  makes  the  results  available^  to  the 
managers  and  directors  of  all  these 
org.mizations  to  be  used  in  promoting 
greater  (efficiency  in  their  business. 


field  and  laboratory  forces  of  the  Bureau 
workiujr  in,  close  cooperation. 

Dr.  Biltz  has  been  associated  with  the 
BuH'au  in  its  field  and  lalmratorv  work 
for  a  number  of  years  and  is  emin-'ntly 
tjualified  to  hriudh-  tluri^  inventigatioirN, 
states  Dr.  Munce. 


For  the  Ve.i^etable 

and  Flower  Gardener 

The  Pennsylvania  Dei)artment  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  following  six  bulletins 
wliich  are  being  offered  free  to  vegetabh; 
and  flower  gardeners  this  Spring:  Bulletin 
433.  Crape  Insects  and  Diseases ;  Bul- 
letin 440.  Control  of  .Japanese  Beetle 
Crubs;  I'.ulletin  441.  Uos(>  Insects  and 
Diseases ;  Bulletin  447.  Mexican  IVan 
Beetle  in  Pennsylvania :  Bulletin  448, 
Pennsylvania  Weeds :  and  Bulletin  4.54 
Direct  Marketing  of  Farm  Produ<'ts  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Three  Lehigh  Towns, 
Heaviest  Shippers 

of  1927  Potatoes 

Cerniansville  in  Lehigh  county,  where 
254  cars  wen*  loaded  in  1927.  continues 
to    be    the    heaviest    shipping    point    for 


potatoes  in  Pennsylvania.  Tripoli,  also 
in  I>?higli  County,  was  second  with  116 
cars  and  II(»kendan(iua  in  the  same  county 
third  with  110  cars.  Two  York  county 
stations.  Turnpike  and  Bi-owntown,  fol- 
lowed with  99  and  97  cars  respectively, 
while  Kem))ton  in  I'erks  county  rartk  d 
sixth  with  92  cars. 

For  the  first  time  since  1922.  both  York 
and  Lancaster  counties  shipped  more  i)o- 
tatoes  by  the  carload  than  I'otter  county 
which  had  remained  throughout  this 
l)eriod  as  second  only  to  I^jdiigh.  While 
Ijehigh  countv  shipped  KM)  fewer  cars 
than  in.  1926, 'its  total  for  1927  was  840. 
which  placed  it  in  the  lead  among  all 
the  f«ounties.  The  lineup  according  t<> 
the  1927  figures  gives  York  county  second 
place  with  604  carloads,  Lancaster  third 
with  397  cars,  and  Potter  fourth  with 
.391  cars.  Other  counties  shipping  more 
than  100  cars  during  th"  year  wer  > 
Chester  147.  Berks  140,  Northampton 
120.  and  Lebanon  106. 

Taking  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole, 
3471  cars  of  potatoes  were  shipped  by 
the  carload  to  market  in  1927,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  600  cars  over  the 
1926  loadings.  These  shipments,  how- 
ver,  represent  only  about  eight  per  cent 
of  the  total  quantity  of  iwtators  grown 
ill  the  Commonwealth  during  an  average 
y«'ar,  says  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets,  in  pointing  out  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  potato  crop  is  marketed  by 
other  means. 


Less  Eggs,  More 

Butter  in  Storage 

Less  eggs  in  shell,  poultry,  game,  bref 
and  mutton,  but  more  eggs  out  of  shell, 
butter,  veal  and  pork  were  reported  in 
the  71  licensed  cold  storage  warehouses 
in  Pennsylvania  on  March  31  this  year 
than  on  the  same  date  a  year  ;igo,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry. 

The  summary  of  the  quarterly  reports 
shows  the  following  food  in  storage: 
Eggs  in  shell,  1  .548.948  doz<Mi ;  eggs  out 
of  shell,  2,453,260  pounds  :  butter,  797,602 
pounds ;  poultry.  3,543.000  pounds ;  fish, 
2,008,982  pounds:  game,  14,812  pounds; 
beef,  988,9.56  pounds  :  veal.  59.288  pounds  ; 
mutton,  232.627  pounds ;  and  pork.  4,242.- 
636  pounds. 


Do  You  Know 

THAT  the  average  size  of  a 
farm  family  in  the  Common- 
wealth  is  4.5   persons? 

THAT  about  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  lives 
on  farms? 

THAT  more  than  one-fifth  of 
this  entire  farm  population  lives 
in  six  counties-7-Lancaster,  York, 
Chester,  Berks,  Bucks  and  Mont- 
gomery?— Prnnsyh'ania  Department 
of  A(/riculSure. 
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Farmers  Use  379,810  Tons  of  Lime 

Valued  at  $3,378,280,  in  1927 


A  larger  percentage  of  farmers  used 
lime  for  agricultural  purposes  in  1927 
than  during  any  year  since  1917,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  estimates  show  that  379,810  tons 
were  used,  valued  at  $3,378,280,  com- 
pared to  357,185  tons  used  and  $3,082.- 
920  expended  in  1926.  The  percentage 
of  farmers  using  lime  was  estimated  at 
44,  two  per  cent  more  than  the  previous 
year,  and  the  highest  since  1917,  when 
it  was  estimated  that  50  per  cent  used 
lime   on   their   soil. 

The  application  of  lime  to  soil  is 
especially  profitable,  farmers  in  most 
parts  of  I*ennsylvania  report.  They 
have  tound  that  clover  and  other  legumes 
will  not  grow  successfully  on  sour  soil 
and  likewise,  that  the  production  of  other 
crops  is  enhanced  by  an  application  of 
lime.  Farmers  are  being  urged  at  this 
time  to  use  lime  in  even  greater  quanti- 
ties because  it  pays  good  dividends. 

The  estimates  for  1927,  by  counties, 
giving  the  percentage  of  farmers  asing 
lime,  the  amount  used  and  the  amount 
expended  for  lime,   are  the  following : 
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^j-C 

County 

"SI'S 

noun 
xpon 

g&>^ 

^<^ 

^^ 

Adams  

Allegheny   -. 

Armstrong    

IJeaver   - 

Ht'dford 

Herk»    

iJlair     

Mradford   

lUic'ks   

Mutier    --. 

('ainbri.'i     

Cameron    

Carbon    

Centre    

<'hestor    

Clarion    

cicjirfield 

liuton --- 

Columbia    

<  rawford     

<  iimlwrland    

I'.uiphin 

l)<laware    

Kile - 

i:rie  

1  ;iyett€   

i'firest    

iiiinklin  

i'lilton   

lincne    

Huntingdon    

liiiliana     

IflVerson    

iiiniatn   

I.aokawanna 

l.i>ncast<?r    

Lawrence    _ 

l.^banon  

I 'high   

I.uzeme  

i  yeoming 

McKean    

Mcreer   

Mifflin     — 

.Mf)iiroo    

Montgomery 

Niont<#iir  

Northampton  ... 
Xorthumborland 

I'i'rry    

i'hiladelphfa   

I»ike    

''otter     

><'huylkill  

>nyder  

'^omer8et    


ct. 

Tons 

16 

1,570 

t>6 

9,800 

59 

7,600 

82 

10,()90 

27 

4,180 

28 

7,680 

28 

2,880 

73 

16,040 

27 

6,910 

58 

12,4*50 

55 

8,5H0 

23 

160 

46 

1,680 

24 

3,720 

52 

12,280 

m 

4,440 

52 

11, 2-20 

36 

2,420 

:{9 

5,200 

67 

16,540 

13 

2,o:» 

22 

2,8-)0 

40 

l,3fK> 

67 

3,940 

54 

10,630 

47 

6,9:«) 

89 

2,000 

24 

4,840 

25 

1,(!00 

12 

1,050 

18 

9S)0 

56 

10,440 

53 

io,3:« 

13 

790 

m 

2,6^0 

30 

11,700 

60 

6,940 

15 

1,260 

15 

1,480 

61 

4,500 

49 

9,240 

47 

3,  im 

74 

17,190 

15 

830 

•» 

6fVf) 

34 

5,7(10 

22 

(iOO 

15 

1,130 

13 

1,320 

23 

2,1W 

16 

230 

21 

450 

(52 

7,!»70 

68 

3,400 

20 

1.480 

45 

7,790 

Dollars 
17,110 

88,200 
67,610 
T6,Hi) 
41,800 
915,620 
23,330 

125,910 
M,:iO.. 
8J>,710 
72,070 
1,050 
20,160 
26,41(1 

156,570 
31,0SfJ 

102,101 
2i,7:C 
48,360 

115,780 
22.2:i0 
28.5fXl 
19,46f; 
•J5,>-10 
76,(0.) 

:)ft,25 ) 

18,400 

48,400 

16,000 

}»,450 

9,8::o 

87.170 

«),8T() 

6,320 

32,10C 

i:»,82() 

44,420 
12,470 
21,160 
4'i.42(; 
75.770 
21 . 4!)0 
113,450 
6.100 

3,««in 
71,140 

3,810 
12,430 
10,560 
l!>,44(l 

2.610 

4.41(1 
721,530 
41,140 
12,510 
60,700 


1,200 

10,500 

11,430 

93.730 

8,650 

76,550 

1,410 

11,49C 

7,470 

68,720 

6,200 

48,980 

10,400 

93,600 

9,030 

77,210 

11,790 

104,340 

3,220 

36.(,6J 

11,220 

1121,200 

Sullivan 58 

Susquehanna    78 

Tioga   57 

Uniont 23 

Venango   ___ 61 

Warren    eo 

Washington    52 

Wayne  ___ _ _  68 

Westmoreland 51 

Wyoming  .56 

York  33 


PE:NNSYLVANIA    44       379,810      3,378,280 

Pig  and  Lamb  Survey 
Being  Made  By  R.  F.  D. 

Mail  Carriers 

Starting  June  1,  a  pig  and  lamb  survey 
will  be  made  by  rural  mail  carriers 
throughout  Pennsylvania  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  according  to  representatives  (»f 
the  Service. 

The  questionnaire  cards  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  I^ostmasters 
in  the  Commonwealth  with  instructions 
to  distribute  about  ten  cards  to  each  rural 
carrier.  These  cards  are  to  be  filled  out 
by  representative  farmers  (»n  each  mail 
route. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  obtain 
information  from  enough  farmers  as  to 
pig  and  lamb  production  this  spring  that 
a  dependable  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  sijie  of  the  spring  pig  and  lamb  crop 
this  year ;  also  that  information  can  be 
secured  as  to  intentions  to  breed  for  fall 
litters.  The  information  will  be  published 
about  July  1. 


Market  Unprofitable 

Hens  Before  Fall 

"Market  unprofitable  hens  now,  do  not 
wait  until  fall,"  is  the  advice  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Markets  to  poultry- 
men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cull- 
ing their  flocks  late  in  the  year. 

"Not  so  many  years  ago  the  farmer 
made  a  regular  practice  of  selling 
chickens  in  the  fall,"  says  E.  J.  Lawh'ss, 
Jr..  poultry  marketing  specialist.  "It 
happened  that  many  other  farmers  did  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time,  resulting 
in  an  over-supplied  market  and  corres- 
p)onding  low  prices.  As  market  informa- 
tion was  collected  and  better  knowledge 
of  culling  was  determined  the  situation 
changed  until  n<tw  it  is  essential  that  the 
market  be  watched  carefully. 

"It  is  natural  f<tr  most  hens  to  lay  at 
least  a  few  eggs  in  the  spring.  Many  d(» 
this  when  prices  are  low  and  then  <>nter 
the  star  boarder  class.  Such  birds  should 
be  watched  carefully  and  culled  as  soon 
as  they  start  •boar(iing.' 

"As  soon  as  there  is  a  suflicient  num- 
ber of  culls  segregated  they  should  be 
crated  and  shipped  to  market.  Of  course, 
the  time  of  shipment  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  market  as  indicated  by  a 
rise  or  fall  in  price.  It  is  usually  not 
essential  to  fatten  such  birds  on  the  farm 
because  they  are  generally  in  fair  flesh 
and  the  shrinkage  in  shipping  alive  off- 
sets the  gain.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  overcrowd  the  crates  as  this  only  facili- 
tates shrinkage. 

"Unless  hens  are  used  for  breeders 
it  is  better  to  ship  them  and  keep  the 
pullets  because  the  younger  stock  are  gen- 
erally better  layers  and  more  profitable." 


Secretary  Jordan 

Commends  Field 

Agent  For  Work 

p.  J.  Rodemoyer,  one  of  the  dog  law 
enforcement  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  been  highly 
commended  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
C.  G.  Jordan,  for  his  excellent  work  in 
sf)lving  one  of  the  most  baffling  sheep 
killing  cases  that  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  scene  of  the  killing  was  an  1100- 
acre  farm  where  a  large  flock  of  sheep  and 
many  water  fowls  and  much  game  are 
kept.  The  entire  farm  is  surrounded 
by  a  7-foot  dog-proof  fence  in  order  that 
the  animals  and  fowls  might  have  every 
protection.  But  in  spite  of  this,  20  sheep 
were  killed  one  night  late  in  April  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  f ai*m  reported . 
seeing  a  police  dog  on  the  premises.  A 
few  nights  later,  13  more  sheep  and  two 
lambs  were  killed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  immediately  dispatched  Mr. 
Rodemoyer  to  the  farm  and  after  con- 
stant vigilance  throughout  14  days  and 
nights,  a  dog  was  heard  splashing  water 
in  a  lake.  This  was  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  air  was  foggy  and 
it  was  diflScult  to  see  the  marauder  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  flashlight.  Finally, 
is  was  discovered  that  a  big  police  dog 
was  attempting  to  catch  a  swan  in  the 
shallow  water.  The  light  scared  the  dog ; 
he  ran  in  front  of  a  nearby  whitewashed 
fence,  where  the  Bureau  agent  killed  him. 

A  freshly  killed  sheep  was  later  found 
and  upon  examining  the  dog  traces  of 
wool  were  found.  Without  a  question 
this  police  dog  was  the  killer  and  was 
probably  topping  the  7-foot  fence  to  get 
at  his  work. 

This  case,  like  many  others  which  have 
been  solved  during  the  past  few  years 
by  the  State  agents,  serves  to  emphasize 
one  important  fact,  say  Animal  Industry 
oflUcials :  Keep  your  dog  under  control  at 
all  times,  particularly  at  night.  A  dog 
running  at  large  is  a  menace  to  private 
property,  wild  life,  poultry,  live  stock 
and  even  human  life. 


Some  High  Spots  In 
Farm  History 

1851 — Formation  of  the  first 
statewide   agricultural    society, 

1855 — Cliarter  secured  from 
the  General'  Assembly  for  a 
Farmer's  High  School  which 
later  became  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

1859 — Organization  of  the  first 
statewide  society  of  fruit  grow- 
ers. 

1861 — First  class  graduated 
from  the  Farmer's  High  School, 
probably  the  first  to  graduate 
from  a  purely  agricultural  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States. — 
Pennsylvania  Department  o  f 
Agriculture. 
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2,000,000  Visited  County  Fairs 


Approximately  2,000,000  people  at- 
tended county  fairs  in  the  Commonwealth 
lust  year,  according  to  L.  H.  Wible, 
director,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  reports 
recently  received  from  officials  of  66 
county  and  local  exhibitions. 

The  York  county  fair  ranked  first  with 
an  attendance  of  almost  200,000,  with 
I^high,  Berks  and  Columbia  following  in 
order  named. 


157,000  Gallons  of 

Maple  Sirup  Produced 

Maple  trees  in  I'ennsylvania  tapped 
this  past  spring,  proiluced  157,000  gallons 
«.f  maple  sirup  and  67,000  pounds  of 
maph'  sugar,  according  to  estimates  made 
bv  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service'.  Expn-ssed  in.  terms  of  sugar 
alone,  this  production  amounts  to 
1,323,000  iK)unds.  The  production  per 
triH'  and  the  quality  of  the  product  w«>re 
b«»th  higher  than  in  1927. 

The  season  is  report«>d  to  have  been 
<.ne  of  the  most  peculiar  within  the 
experience  of  the  producers.  It  lasted 
from  one  to  nine  weeks,  the  average 
length  being  3.2  weeks  in  comparison 
with  3.3  weeks  last  year. 

"Most  of  the  operators  experienced  one 
<»r  two  good  runs  early  in  the  season," 
tlie  report  states.  "Warm  weather  in 
March  started  the  buds  and  caused  a 
quantity  of  sap  to  spoil.  Some  produc- 
ers closed  their  camps  at  this  timi;  while 
others  continued  to  operate  with  more  or 
less  irregularity  until  the  end  of  April, 
hut  the  (juality  of  the  product  was  not 
so  good  as  earlier  in  the  season. 

"Manv  of  the  smaller  bushes  were  not 
operated  this  year.  The  average  number 
of  trees  to  tin-  bush  reported  is  556  com- 
pared with  502  last  year,  but  the  average 
age  of  the  trees  is  somewhat  less. 

•'The  average  i»rices  to  the  i)roducer 
were  .$2.21  per  gallon  for  sirup  and  30.3 
cents  for  sugar,  which  are  an  advance  of 
several  cents  over  those  (»f  last  year." 


Two  New  Bulletins 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  issued  the  following  two  new 
bulletins  which  can  b<>  secured  free  : 

One,  the  "Report  of  Seed  Analyses  for 
1927",  gives  the  per  cent  of  pure  seed. 
p«'r  cent  of  weed  seeds,  per  cent  of  germi- 
nation, and  amount  of  foreign  matter  in 
iipproximately  500  samples  of  seed 
.•malyzed  during  \he  year.  Fewer  samples 
<(tntained  noxious  we<»d  seeds  tliaii  in 
l>re\ious  vears.  it  was  found. 

The  second  bulletin,  entitled  "White 
Tines  and  the  Blister  Rust",  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  probable  developments  of 
blister  rust  in  Pennsylvania  following 
the  widespread  infection  found  on  goose- 
berries and  currants  in  1027.  This  pub- 
lication carries  the  results  of  tlie  1027 
survey  in  which  1716  schools  in  53 
counties  renorted  on  local  investigations 
made  by  the  pupils.  Blister  rust  was 
found  in  37  counties. 


Lehigh  county,  with  .$25,028  paid  in 
premiums,  led  all  counties  in  this  re- 
spect, with  Berks,  York  and  Cambria 
foll<»wing  in  rank  as  named. 

Tile  Berks  county  fair,  with  4653  birds 
entered,  had  the  largest  poultry  show ; 
York  county,  with  over  1100  entries,  the 
largest  fruit  show ;  and  Columbia  county, 
with  10,000  entries,  the  largest  exhibit  of 
handiwork.  Berks  aiid  Y'ork  led  in 
number  of  livestock  entries. 


Misrepresents  Chemical ; 

Is  Fined  $100 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  as  to 
the  value  of  "Ucco  Insecticide",  comiiosed 
essentially  of  carbon  bisulphide  soap 
emulsion. 

For  the  information,  of  all  interested 
parties,  the  Bureau  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

"This  product,  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers, — Tlie  Union  Control  Coy- 
poration,  of  Coudersport,  for  killing 
European  corn  borer  and  certain  other 
insects,  will  not  do  the  work  claimed  for 
it.  Users  of  insecticides  are  warned  as 
to  the  misstatements  made  for  this  prod- 
uct. 

"C.irbon  bisulphide  soap  emulsion  is 
n<»t  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  for  the  killing  and  control  of 
all  ground  insects  at  the  dilution  for 
which  it  is  claimed  effective'.  Recom- 
mendations for  the  control  of  insect  pests 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau  upon 
request. 

"The  claims  made  for  this  particular 
brand  were  incorrect,  as  evidenced  by 
recent  action  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  i)rosecuting  the  Union 
Control  Corporation,  of  Coudersport.  for 
violation  of  the  National  Insecticide  Law, 
Act  of  1010.  as  a  result  of  which  the 
defendants  i)h'ad  guilty  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  $100. 

"The  prosecution  was  the  resul^  of 
packages  being  misbraiided  because  of  the 
claims  made  that  it  would  kill  European 
corn,  borer  and  certain  other  ground  in- 
sects at  a  recommended  dilution,  which 
<*ould  not  possibly  be  effective." 


Tuberculin  Testing 

Stimulates  Dairying 

Information  rec«'ived  by  the  Pennsyl- 
\  ania  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
the  Fi'deral  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
in  Washington  <»n  the  eifect  of  tuber- 
culin testing  on  the  milk  supply  for  Balti- 
more. Md..  sliows  a  number  of  surprising 
benefits.  Compilati<)ns  made  by  IT.  E. 
Dt'iilinger.  statistician  of  tlie  ^faryland 
Stat«'  Dairymen's  Association,  show  a 
steady  increase  in  the  pnuluction  of  milk 
in  the  Baltimore  territory  during  the  last 
three  years  in  spite  of  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cows. 


The  average  iiroduction  per  day  ])er 
farmincreas<'d  from  18.46  gallons  in  1025 
to  19.76  gallons  in  1927.  This  increase 
is  approximately  7  p«'r  cent.  The  cam- 
paign of  tuberculin  testing  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cows  owing  to  the  removal 
of  reactors.  The  same  campaign  is 
credited  indirectly  with  the  increase  in 
milk  proiluction,  since  better  cows  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  reactors  in.  most 
instances  and  Maryland  dairymen  also 
have  given  more  attention  to  care  and 
feeding  following  the  tuberculosis  ch'an- 
up  and  the  I'stablishment  of  herds  on  a 
health  basis. 

Another  interesting  development  has 
been  the  more  uniform  production  of 
milk  at  all  seasons  in  the  place  of  a 
fluctuating  milk  flow,  high  in  the  s]>ring 
and  low  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year, 

"The  eradication  <»f  tuberculosis." 
sjiys  I.  W.  Heaps.  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, "is  not  only  ]u-ofitable  to  the  pro- 
ducer from  the  standpoint  of  having 
healthier  and  high«'r-producing  cows,  but 
it  has  given  Baltimore  City  milk  of 
higlKT  quality,  back  of  which  the  TI<'altli 
Department  can  stand." 


Dates  Of  lb  More 

County  Fairs  Given 

The  P.ureau  o*'  Statistics.  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  received 
the  date«  and  places  of  tlie  following  10 
fairs  which  were  not  listed  in  its  report 
made  jniblic  on.  Ma.v  17 : 


Count.f 


Place 


Date 


Adaiiis 

..York    Spriiijrs, 

.    Aug. 

7-1 T. 

C'hostpr 

.  .Wost   ("iH'sfcr, 

I>0<'. 

.'.-S 

Clearfield,     . . . 

.  .Grampian 

.   Sepr. 

H»-2l 

Indinna,     .  . 

.  .Iiidiaua 

.  .Sepf. 

n-14 

.Tofferson, 

.  .Bn>okvillo,     .  .  . 

.  .Sept. 

ll-l.T 

Tiopa 

..Wostficld. 

.   AuU. 

2«-;u 

"WHsliinjrtoii. 

.  .Rnrt'ctlstewn. 

.  .n«-f. 

2-  !■ 

Wayne,    

.  .Xowfoniidland, 

Sept. 

20-22 

WestmorelHiid. 

.  .I.ijr«»iii«r 

.   o«-f. 

2-r» 

York.    

.  .K«d    I-ion,     .  .  . 

.    All)*. 

11-lS 

Some  High  Spots 
In  Farm  History 

1863 — The  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  accepts  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1862  which  resulted 
in  the  first  Federal  aid  to  promote 
agricultural  education. 

1870 — The  Colorado  i>otato 
beetle  first  found  in  Pennsylvania. 

1871 — First  subordinate  grange 
in  Pennsylvania  established  near 
Montgomery    in    I^ycoming   county. 

1874 — Formation  of  the  first 
statewide  association  of  dairymen. 
Prnnsffhania  D< partnnnt  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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1927  Apple  Crop,  Estimated  at  6,300,000  Bushels, 
Makes  State  One  of  Four  Leading  Producers 


Pennsylvania  leads  all  states  in  the 
percentage  of  farms  having  apple  trees 
and  last  year  ranked  fourth  in  total  apple 
production  according  to  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  1927  crop  was  0.300,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $8,820,000,  which  gave  Penn- 
sylvania a  rank  along  with  Washington, 
New  York  and  California  as  the  four 
loading  apple  producing  states. 

Even  though  there  are  approximately 
n.O()0,UOO  less  apple  trees  of  bearing  age 
on  farms  now  than  25  years  ago,  never- 
theless, I'ennsylvania  leads  all  states  in 
the  percentage  of  farms  having  apple 
trees,  the  percentage  being  approxi- 
mately 00.  This  is  surprising  in  view  of 
the  tendency  during  r<  cent  years  to  con- 
centrate the  apple  orchards  in  the  south- 
central  and  southeastern  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  1900  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  bearing  apple  trees  were  lo- 
cated in  seven  counties — Adams,  Bedford, 
lierks,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Luzerne 
and  York,  whih;  25  years  later  more  than 
one-fourth  were  in  these  same  counties. 

In  Adams  county  alone,  there  has  been 
an  increase  during  the  past  25  years  of 
approximately  300,000  in  number  of 
ai)ple  trees  of  bearing  age.  Some  of  the 
other  important  apple  producing  counties 
show  little  change  in.  number  of  trees  of 
hearing  age,  but  these  trees  are  now 
growing  in  commercial  orchards  which  are 
given  better  care  than  the  former  home 
orchards  and  thereby  yield  fruit  just  as 
good  in  every  way  and  in  flavor  better 
than  the  apples  produced  in  the  famous 
orchards  of  the  west,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets.  The 
.iverage  farm  price  per  barrel  received 
l)y  the  producers  in  Pennsylvania  for 
their  commercial  fruit  was  20  cents  more 
in  1927  than  that  received  by  the  pro- 
(hicers  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  the  pro- 
duction and  value  of  the  1927  apple  crop 
are  given  by  counties  as  follows : 


County 


Production 
Bushels 


Adams   

688,300 

Allegheny    

Armstrong     

Heaver     

197.980 

75,580 

121,040 

Medford   

195,810 

P.erks     

Itlair    

189,920 
117.750 

P.radford 

r.ucks    

Hutler    

<  \'imbria    

( 'ameron    

<  'arbon    

83,240 
130,220 
80.740 
30,000 
1,290 
36,670 

<  'entre    

7(5.020 

(Miester    

Clarion    

107.660 
3.300 

Clearfield     

•  liiiton    

36.850 
18.520 

( ^olumbia     

<'rawford     

<'nniberland    

Dauphin    

1  Delaware     

KIk     

90,140 
37.460 
201,800 
74,100 
45.2fK) 
2.680 

llrio   

86.420 

Fayette    

85.130 

i'^orest    

100 

i'ranklin    

l""nlton        

621,710 
53.660 

' Ireene     

138.100 

Huntingdon     

Indiana 

66.650 
34.920 

•Fefferson    

■liiniata   

10.890 
47.560 

Value 
Dollars 

929,205 

277,172 

105,812 

158,132 

225,182 

251.856 

129,525 

116,536 

238.385 

117.073 

43,272 

2,386 

56,839 

87,423 

177.639 

4,995 

62  (V45 

29.(>32 

139.403 

73.047 

262.340 

1(X)035 

63.280 

4  958 

1!H^124 

131.t)51 

180 

652.791 

.50.977 

1.58,815 

79.980 

64.602 

19.058 

49.938 


Lackawanna  . .  . 

Lancaster    

Lawrence    

Lebanon     

Lehigh 

Luzerne     

I  ycoraing    

^icKean     

Mercer     

Mifflin    

Monroe    

Montgomery    .  .  . 

Montour    

Northampton    .  . 
Northumberland 

Perry     

Philadelphia   .  . . 

Pike     

Potter    

Schuylkill    

Snyder     

Somerset    

Sullivan     

Susquehanna    .  . 

Tioga     

Union     

Venango    

Warren    

Washington     .  .  . 

Wayne     

W(>stmor<>land    . 

Wvoming    

York    


122.720 

130,710 

124,230 
53,890 
63,060 

125,170 
67,690 
6,590 
33,390 
43.860 
30,480 
78.790 
9.250 
(>4,930 
52,920 
(J4,610 
3,580 
15,050 
31,950 
72  290 
51.400 
62..3.50 
12  380 

100,860 

70.360 

33,370 

9.160 

15.820 

2(H090 
88.690 

315.320 
90.890 

294,050 


202,488 

215.672 

173.922 

75,446 

100,896 

225,306 

118,458 

12.521 

50,085 

57,018 

44,196 

137,882 

12.487 

107.134 

82,026 

77,5:^2 

6.444 

22..575 

43,1.32 

1.33.736 

77.100 

74  H'20 

15.475 

1.56..333 

94.986 

43,.381 

17.4(M 

31.640 

244.908 

1.37.470 

457.214 

1181.57 

.396  968 


Pennsylvania 


6.300.000     8.820.000 


Many  Swine  Losses 

Easily  Avoided,  Says 

State  Specialist 

Failure  to  separate  newly  purchased 
hogs  from  those  jilready  on  the  farm 
often  has  resulted  in  losses  due  to 
diseases  whicli  could  have  been  prevented 
by  proper  precautions,  states  Dr.  John 
Win.stanley,  special  field  agent  on  swine 
diseases  for  the  Pennsylv.'inia  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Dr.  Winstanley  cites  a  case  of  a  hog 
owner  who  purchased  a  sow  at  a  publ-c 
sale  and  immediately  introduced  her  into 
liis  home  herd  with  the  result  that  all 
liogs  coining  in  contact  with  In  r  died  of 
hog  cholera.  This  .  sow  b;  sid-s  having 
been  afforded  possible  exposure  to  a 
variety  of  swine  diseases,  had  ben  v."c- 
cinated  against  hog  cholera  with  lug 
cholera  serum  and  virus  and  should  havp 
been  separated  from  unvaccinated  hogs 
for  a  period  of  20  to  .30  days. 

"This  period  of  separation  of  hogs  to 
be  added  to  the  herd  is  not  only  import- 
ant in  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera  but 
is  also  an  exc:  Uent  precautionary 
measure  against  other  swine  diseases," 
Dr.   Winstanley  adds. 

"Hog  owners  should  remember  that 
where  double  (serum  and  virus)  treat- 
ment is  used,  all  hogs  on  the  premis  s 
should  be  treated.  Hogs  treated  with 
virus  may  become  spreaders  of  hog 
cholera  for  a  short  period  after  treat- 
ment. A  very  small  percentagi'  of  hogs 
so  treated  have  been  known  to  die  of 
hog  cholera,  but  this  form  of  treatment 
usually  gives  lifetime  immunity  while 
the  serum  alone  treatment  immunizes  for 
a  period  of  only  a  few  weeks.  The  owner 
already  referred  to  had  been  properly 
informed,  and  therefore,  assumes  all  re- 
sponsibility for  n()t  having  sei>arated  the 
sow  as  should  be  done  with  all  animals 
to  be  added  to  the  herd." 


Conference  Called 

On  Certified  Seed 

Potato  Grades 

George  A.  Stuart,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  called  a  conference  to 
be  held  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  South  Office  Building,  Harris- 
burg, at  1 :30  P.  M.  on  June  18,  to  con- 
hider  revisions  in  the  present  grades  for 
I*ennsylvania  certified  seed  potatoes. 

"After  careful  study  of  the  present 
grades  which  were  adopted  a  year  ago, 
certain  changes  in  tolerance  and  size  are 
believed  to  be  justified  by  Pennsylvania 
conditions,"  states  Mr.  Stuart.  "These 
proposed  changes  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Department  and  will  be  adopted  if 
they  meet  with  the  approval  of  producers 
and  users  of  certified  seed.  All  persons 
interested  should  make  every  effort  to  be 
present  since  the  changes  involve  matters 
of  considerable  importance." 

Approximately  30,000  bushels  of  certi- 
fied seed  potatoes  were  produced  in,  Penn- 
sylvania last  year.  Present  indications 
are  that  even  more  will  be  produced  this 
year. 


Rabies  Quarantine 

Established  In 

Schuylkill  County 

A  general  quarantine  against  rabies 
was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  effective  on  and  after  June 
7  for  100  days  in  portions  of  Schuylkill 
<'ounty,  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  State  Veteri- 
narian, has  announced. 

The  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  in- 
cluded in  tlu!  (juarantine  are  as  follows  : 

The  city  of  Pottsville,  Boroughs  of 
I'alo  Alto,  Mechanicsville,  Port  Carbon, 
St.  Clair,  New  Philadelphia,  Middleport, 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Cressona,  Minersville, 
and  Mount  Carbon.  Townships  of  New 
^'astle,  Cass,  Reilly,  Branch.  Norwegian, 
East  Norwegian,  Blythe,  and  North  Man- 
heim  including  the  municipaliti(^s  and 
towns  located  therein  in  the  County  of 
Schuylkill,  I'ennsylvania. 

The  quarantine  specifically  states  that 
all  unmuzzled  dogs  found  running  at 
large,  whether  licensed  or  unlicensed  and 
whether  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated,  may 
be  killed  and  tin;  owner  or  keeper  of 
such   dog  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution. 

This  quarantine  was  prompted  because 
rabies  has  spread  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  has  become  a  sirious  menace  to  life 
and  i)roperty  in  that  territory. 


Some  High  Spots  In 
Farm  History 

1876 — First  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture formed. 

1877 — Experimental  work  in 
agriculture  began  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

1878 — Enactment  of  the  first 
State  Legislation  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine. 

1879 — Passage  of  the  first  State 
Fertilizer  Law  to  protect  farmers 
from  fraudulent  and  misrepresented 
commercial  fertilizers. — Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agnculturc. 
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State  and  Federal  Agencies  Cooperate 
in  War  on  Japanese  Beetle 


The  stage  is  all  set  for  the  most  vig- 
orous fight  against  the  Japanese  beetle 
that  has  ever  been  uttemiited,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture. 
Both  State  and  Federal  agencies  are  co- 
<»perating  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this 
warfare  to  curb  the  menace  and  reduce 
as  much  as  possible  the  spread  of  this 
insect  which  is  now  found  throughout 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Beginning  June  15  a  (luarantine  will 
be  established,  as  in  past  years,  to  pre- 
vent the  long  distance  spread  of  the  in- 
sect. The  transportation  from  the  infeste<l 
area  of  farm  products  and  cut  flowers 
which  are  known  to  carry  the  beetles  will 
not  be  permitted  except  upon  proper  cer- 
tification. No  restrictions  are  idaced, 
liowever,  on  the  movement  of  Irish  pota- 
toes and  sweet  potatoes  when  free  from 
soil,  watermelons,  dried  fruits,  dried  vege- 
tables, seeds,  grains,  mushrooms,  and 
brooracorn,  and  when  used  for  packing 
articles  other  than  fruits  and  vegetables, 
hay  and  straw. 

Soon  after  July  1,  road  patrols  will  be 
established  at  Wrightsville,  New  Cumber- 
land, Rose  Garden,  Carlisle.  Clark's  Ferry 
bridge.  Sunbury,  Lewisburg.  Muncy, 
I'ittston,  Clark-s'  Summit,  Clifford,  Car- 
bondale.  Gouldsboro,  and  Bushkill  Falls. 
M«'n  in  unif<»rm  will  be  staticnied  at  these 
p<»ints  to  inspect  automobiles  and  other 
\ehicles  jiassing  the  quarantine  line. 

Since  the  men  stationed  on  the  highway 
are  not  authorized  to  issue  permits  for 
the  movement  of  quarantined  products, 
((ttices  will  be  maintained  at  Milton, 
Scranton,  Holmesburg,  Harrisburg.  Lan- 
caster and  Norristown  where  quarantined 
jiroducts  and  plants  will  be  inspected  and 
certified,  if  found  free  of  beetles,  for  trans- 
jiortation   fr<»m   the  <iuarantincd  area. 

Reasons  for  Quarantine 

There  are  many  reasons  why  tliis  quar- 
antine should  b<'  carefully  observed  by 
llie  i>ublic.  plant  industry  officials  state. 
First,  it  protects  portions  of  the  C<»m- 
monwealth  nt»t  .yet  inva<led  by  the  beetle 
and  also  pr(»tects  the  agriculture  of  other 
states  which  might  be  otlierwise  invaded 
at  an  earlier  date.  Second,  otlier  states 
iiuist  be  assured  that  Pennsylvania  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  beetle.  Otherwis*-  they 
might  put  on  drasti*'  embargcMs  which 
would  practically  stop  the  sliipment  of 
pnnluce  from  Pennsylvania.  This  would 
seri<nisly  affect  the  market  for  many 
P<nnsylvania  prrxlucts,  <'speeially  pea<*hes, 
apples  and   nursery  stock. 

More  attention  than  ever  will  be  given 
this  year  to  the  use  of  sprays  in  cctn- 
trolling  the  Japanese  beetle  ravages.  An 
•  xtensive  community  spraying  demonstra- 
ti«m  will  be  held  at  .Tenkint(»wn  in  which 
both  state  and  federal  agencies  will  co- 
ojM'rate  with  the  local  community.  In 
this  demonstration  a  (MKNgalhui  capacity 
spray  lig,  formerly  used  in  the  corn  borer 
contnd  work  and  specially  adapted  for 
sjiraying  foliage  of  trees,  will  be  kept 
busy  for  approximately  three  weeks.  The 
.-praiyer  develops  a  pressure  of  <i(K) 
pounds  whicli  is  sufficient  to  reach  the 
toi»  foliage  of  the  highest  trees.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  value  of  spraying  and 
the  importance  of  community  cooiMia- 
tion  can  be  f<»rc<'fully  imiuessed  upon  the 
]»ublic   by    this   dem<tnstration. 

Spray  Recommendations 

Anticipating  numerous  retiuests  for  in- 
formation on  how  to  control  the  beetles 
by  sprays,  the  Itureau  of  Plant  Industry 
has  prepared  the  f(dlowing  statement  on 
when  and  how  to  spray  and  what  to  use : 

"The  control  of  the  Japanese  beetle  on 
trees  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
jK>ison  sprays.  For  shade  trees  the  use 
<»f  the  so-called  coated  arsenate  of  lead, 
which  is  now  found  on  the  market,  is 
recommended.  This  material  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  eight  pounds  to  1(»0  gaHons 
of  water.  Some  manufacturei*s  are  mak- 
ing a  little  different  recommen<lation8 
than  this,  and  it  is  sug;?ested  that  the 
manufacturer's  recommendations  be  fol- 
lowed,    lliis   spray    must    be    timely :    it 


should  begin  about  the  time  that  the  first 
beetles  appear  which  in  most  years  is 
during  the  third  week  of  June.  In  all 
cases  the  spraying  must  be  thorough,  en- 
tirely coating  the  foliage  of  the  trees  to 
be  protected.  Spraying  should  be  finished 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July. 

"For  the  protection  of  grape  vines,  fruit 
trees  (except  peaches),  and  vegetables, 
ordinary  arsenate  of  lead,  wheat  flour 
and  water  should  be  used.  The  propor- 
tion is  six  pounds  of  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead,  and  f(tur  pounds  of  wheat  'Hour 
to  100  gallons  of  water.  In  small 
amounts  this  would  be  five  ounces  of  ar- 
senate of  lead,  three  ounces  of  wheat 
flour,  and  five  gallons  of  water.  For  jieach 
trees  use  three  pounds  of  pow<lered  ar- 
senate of  lead.  tw(»  and  one-half  pounds 
of  flour,  ten  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  and 
100  gallons  of  water.  In  applying  this 
spray  to  peach  trees  remember  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  apply  it  later  than  four 
to  six  weeks  bef<»re  the  fruit  ripens.  In 
the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  remember  that 
to  give  complete  protection  all  of  the 
foliage  must  be  covered. 

"When  a  large  number  of  beetles  occur 
on  rare  or  extremely  valuable  plants, 
these  may  be  killc<l  off  at  once  by  thor- 
oughly spraying  the  jilants  with  a  pyre- 
thrum  soap  emulsion.  This  emulsion  is 
now  found  (»n  the  market  under  various 
trade  names,  such  as  "I'yrethol,"  "Agrip- 
ax."  "Whiic  .Tapanese  Beetle  Spray." 
"Green  Tree,"  etc.  The  dilution  of  this 
m.'iterial  is  made  according  to  the  in- 
structions on  the  container. 

"The  use  of  traps  for  catching  .Tapan- 
ese beetles  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  should  not  be  depended  upon 
as  a   means  of  control." 

Parasites  Make  Headway 

So  satisfactory  has  been  tlu>  introduc- 
tion of  i»arasites  which  live  upon  and 
destroy  the  Japanese  beetles  tluit  this 
work  is  now  regarded  as  five  years  ahead 
of  a  '  chedule  formulate<l  when  the  w<»rk 
started  a  number  of  years  ago.  This 
work  is  being  dcme  entirely  by  the  fe<leral 
government  with  hea<lquaiters  at  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.  It  is  reported  that  parasites 
are  now  well  enough  established  at  cer- 
tain points  in  the  heavily  infested  area 
that  parasitized  beetles  can  be  foun<l 
witluMit  difficulty.  Present  plans  call  for 
the  liberation  of  parasites  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year  wherever  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient beetle  population  to  warrant  it. 


New  Bulletin  Tells 

Of  State's  Farms, 
Crops  and  Livestock 

What  is  regarded  as  )>robabIy  the  m«»st 
conipn-hensive  compilation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania agricultural  data  rwr  issued  in  bul- 
letin form,  is  now  available  f<u-  fn'e  <lis- 
tribution.  Paul  L.  Koenig,  agrii-ultural 
statisticiain,  ctf  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Kei>orting  Service,  has  announced. 

The  bulletin  contains  250  pages  of  sta- 
tistics and  other  interesting  information 
pertaining  to  farms,  crops  and  livestock 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  much  <»f  this  inf(»rmation  has  ever 
b<'en  assembled. 

The  f<»rcpart  of  the  publication  deals 
briefly  with  topography,  climate,  soils  an<l 
forests,  f<>llowed  by  a  statistical  study  of 
the  Pennsylvania  data  from  the  W  S. 
Agricultural  Census  of  1025.  There  are 
almost  40  tables  of  county  information, 
hist(»rical  tables  of  State  crop  production 
and  livestock  numbers  from  18(>0  to 
January  1,  1J>28,  m<mthly  farm  price  data 
and  the  Weaiver  price  index  and  purchase 
power  series.  Where  warranted  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  information  for 
other  States  and  the  I'nited  States  is 
given.  There  are  22  charts  and  maps,  a 
handy  bulletin  reference  list  and  a  c<»m- 
plete  index. 

The  title  of  the  bulletin  is :  "Pennsyl- 
vania's Farms.  Crops  and  Livestock." 
Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the  IVnn- 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg. 


Botanist  Solves 

Serious  Livestock 

Poisoning  Case 

A  serious  case  of  livestock  poisoning 
was  recently  solved  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gress, 
botanist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

After  three  young  cattle  and  two 
horses  had  diecl  from  poisoning  on  a 
Perry  county  farm.  Dr.  Gress  was  called 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  premises. 
From  the  natui'e  of  the  poisoning,  he 
suspected  water  hemlock  as  the  guilty 
plant. 

"The  pasture  was  searched  for  poison- 
ous plants,"  Dr.  (inss  says  in  reporting 
the  case.  "A  great  number  of  plants  of 
water  hemlock  (Cicuta  maculata)  were 
found,  many  (»f  which  had  been  eaten. 
They  were  in  the  young  tender  stage  of 
growth  while  the  grass  was  becoming 
mature  and  was  somewhat  wir.v  and 
tough,  although  the  pature  was  not  scant. 

"Water  hemlock  is  one  of  the  most 
p(»isonous  plants  «>f  the  Commonwealth 
and  inrhaps  more  cattle  and  horses  are 
l)oisoned  by  eating  it  than  by  any  otlnr 
plant.  The  dangerous  perioils  are  in  the 
spring  when  the  plants  are  young  and 
tender  an<l  again  the  lat<'  summer  when 
the  pasture  becomes  dry  and  rather 
scant. 

"Farmers  should  become  a(>(|uainted 
with  this  i>lant  and  be  careful  to  eradi- 
cate it  frcun  the  pasture.  The  plant  may 
grow  to  a  height  ()f  eight  feet  and  has 
flowers  in  clusters  similar  in  appearance 
to  wild  carrot.  The  stem  of  the  plant 
is  streaked  with  purple  lines  and  the 
leaflets  are  narrow  and  pointed. 

"When  stock  is  poisoned  in  pasture 
in  which  there  is  a  swamp  area  or  a 
flood  plain  along  the  creek,  water  hemlock 
shouhl    be    looked    for    and    suspected." 


Over  Half  Of  Cattle 

In  State  TB  Tested 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the 
cattle  in  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
tested  at  least  once  for  tuberculosis,  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
annr»unced. 

The  number  tested  by  .Tune  1  had 
reached  7H7,000  which  is  over  57  per 
cent  of  the  total  cattle  population  of 
l,330.f  KK). 

Fnder  the  area  test  i>lan  all  the  cattle 
in  22  counties  have  been  t<'sted.  Eleven 
of  these  counties — Butler,  Cameron, 
Clearfield,  Columbia.  Crawford,  Indiana, 
.Teffers<»n.  Lawrence.  McKean,  Mercer 
and  Potter — are  now  kn<twn  as  "modified 
ac<-redited  coimties"  having  bovine  tuber- 
culosis reduced  to  less  than  one-half 
per  cent. 

The  <»ther  eleven  4Mnnities — BeaAcr, 
Elk.  Huntingdon.  Mifllin.  Monroe,  Sulli- 
van, Susquehanna,  Tioga.  Union,  Ven- 
ango, and  Warren — have  been  completely 
tested  but  have  not  (pialified  as  m()difi«'d 
accredited  counties. 

The  continued  popularity  of  the  bovine 
tuberculosis  era<lication  work  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  55,«9P>  head  of 
cattle  comprising  H.276  herds  were  testid 
luider  the  area  and  individual  herd  plans 
during  May  and  on  June  1  all  the  chttle 
in  ^.'VM  herds  in  .52  counties  were  wait- 
ing the  test  by  the  individual  herd  plan 
and  all  the  herds  in  70  townships  in 
22  counties  were  waiting  the  test  under 
the  area  plan,  making  a  t«»tal  (»f  40.(K)() 
cattle  in  all  awaiting  the  test. 


Some  High  Spots  In 
Farm  History 

1887 — The  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  establislu'd  at  I'cnn- 
sylvania  State  C<dlege. 

1894 — The  San  J<»se  Scale 
spread  into  Pennsylvania  causing 
unt(dd  destructi(m  of  fruit  trei-s. 

1895 — The  Pennsylvania  Dejuirt- 
nn  nt  of   Agriculture   created, 

1895— The  State  Livestock  Sani- 
tary Board  organized  t<»  sujiervisc 
citntaigious  an<l  infectious  <liseascs 
of  animals  anid  p<mltry,  and  to 
fornuilate  plans  for  eradication 
and  control.  —  I'rnnttylvania  Dc- 
partinnit  of  Afinculturc. 
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1927  Peach  Crop  Valued  at  $1,894,000, 
Makes  State  One  of  Nine  Leading  Producers 


Pennsylvania,  with  a  peach  production 
in  1927  of  947,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$1,894,000,  stands  as  one  of  the  nine 
leading  peach  growing  states  of  the 
nation,  the  State-Federal  Crop  Reporting 
Service  has  announced. 

While  the  total  crop  for  1927  was  less 
than  half  of  the  very  large  1926  pro- 
duction, the  average  value  per  bushel  was 
more  than  doubled. 

Franklin  county  has  been  the  leading 
producer  during  the  past  two  years,  with 
York  county  last  year  replacing  Adams 
for  second  place. 

The  1927  estimated  production  and 
value  by  counties  are  as  follows : 


County 


Production      Value 

Bushels  Dollart 


Adams     59,920 

Allegheny    35,270 


Armstrong 
Beaver  . . . 
Bedford  . . 
Berks     .... 

Blair    

Bradford     . 
Bucks    .... 

Butler    

Cambria  . . 
Cameron 
C'jirbon  . . . 
Centre 
Chester  . . . 
Clarion  . . . 
Cloarfield  . 
Clinton  . . . 
Columbia  . 
Crawford  . 
Cumberland 
Djiuphin.  . . 
Delaware  . 
Elk     


1.970 
12,210 

8,260 
61,460 
14,200 

1,620 
41,270 

3,200 

2,9.30 
10 

6,400 

2,580 
45,640 

1,470 

1,070 

260 

13.910 

4,710 
20,880 

8,370 

11,080 

20 


125,832.00 

61,723.00 

4,531.00 

25,641.00 

15,694.00 

135,212.00 

32,660.00 

4,860.00 

70,159.00 

6,880.00 

6,886.00 

28.00 

12,480.00 

5.934.00 

66,178.00 

3.675.00 

2,140.00 

741.00 

34.079.00 

10,362.00 

43,848.00 

19.2.51.(10 

15.512.00 

50.00 


Erie   

13,650 

30,030.00 

Payette   

1,820 

3,731.00 

Forest    

•   ••••• 

Franklin   

120,190 

240,380.00 

Fulton     

14,990 

30.730.00 

Greene     

34,900 

59,330.00 

Huntingdon    .... 

11,760 

22,932.00 

Indiana 

4,710 

8,007.00 

Jefferson     

420 

987.00 

Juniata     

7,090 

13,116.00 

Lackawanna     . . . 

370 

740.00 

Lancaster   

42,580 

95,805.00 

Lawrence    

5,870 

12,327.00 

Lebanon    

14,230 

33,441.00 

Lehigh     

37,310 

74.620.00 

Luzerne     

4,900 

10,535.00 

Lycoming    

7,360 

18,768.00 

McKean    

10 

25.00 

Mercer     

9,600 

19,080.00 

Mifflin    

3,450 

7,9.35.00 

Monroe    

2,600 

5,330.00 

Montgomery     . . . 

46,380 

74,208.00 

Montour    

6,780 

16,272.00 

Northampton    . . . 

10,870 

19.566.00 

Northumberland  . 

16,700 

36.225.00 

Perry     

7,450 

13,038.00 

Philadelphia     . . . 

1.500 

2,325.00 

Pike     

80 
10 

164.00 

Potter    

25.00 

Schuylkill  

7.930 

14.670.00 

Snyder     

14,780 

28,821.00 

Somerset     

1,190 

2,380.00 

Sullivan    

240 

.576.00 

Susquehanna    . . . 

770 

1.886.00 

Tioga     

1,290 

3.289.00 

Union    

9,290 

17.187.00 

Venango    

960 

1,920.00 

Warren    

40 

80.00 

Washington    

43,810 

100,763.00 

Wayne     

640 

1.. 376.00 

Westmoreland    . . 

13,730 

32.952.00 

Wyoming    

1.280 

2.752.00 

York    

65.360 

130.720.00 

Pennsylvania    . 

947,000 

1,894,000.00 

Says  Doping  Healthy 

Animals  Is  Worthless 

"Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  dosing 
and  doping  apparently  healthy  animals, 
including  poultry,  with  unnecessary  and 
ill-advised  stock  conditioners."  asserts 
l»r.  T.  E.  Munce,  director,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

This  public  statement  is  made  after 
receipt  of  inquiries  about  a  manufacturer 
of  a  so-called  stock  conditioner  who  of- 
fers free  veterinary  service  to  his  regular 
customers. 

"Sick  animals  and  poultry  should  be 
examined  and  treated  by  a  local  veteri- 
narian," Dr.  Munce  adds.  "Remember 
that  some  one  must  pay  for  the  so- 
called  free  service  and  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  proposition  submitted  should  en- 
able any  business  man  to  determine  that 
in  the  end  the  owner  of  the  animals 
pays  the  bill. 

"Owners  should  .strive  to  keep  tlieir 
animals  and  poultry  healthy  by  feeding 
them  a  properly  balanced  ration  and 
Through  proper  housing,  care  and  han- 
dling." 


corn  from  the  list  of  farm  products  for 
which  certification  is  required  between 
.Tune  15  and  October  15. 

The  list  of  exempted  products  as  modi- 
fied includes  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  when  free  from  soil,  water- 
melons, dried  fruits,  dried  vegetables, 
seeds,  grains,  mushrooms  and  broom  corn, 
and  when  used  for  packing  articles  other 
than  fruits  and  vegetables,  hay  and  straw. 

A  revision  of  the  European  corn  borer 
quarantine  to  become  effective  on  and 
after  July  1,  1928,  adds  to  the  quar- 
antined area  Mayberry  township  in 
Montour  county  and  Shamokin,  Coal, 
Gerhart,  Rush,  Randolph  and  Zerby 
townships  of  Northumberland  county. 


Modify  Beetle  and 

Corn  Borer  Rules 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
announced  a  modification  in  the  .Tapanese 
beetle  quarantine  to  become  effective  on 
and  after  June  15.  1928.  This  modifi- 
cation   exempts    mushrooms    and    broom 


17  Fined  For  Selling 

Spurious  Olive  Oil 

Food  agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  continuing 
to  find  cases  where  cottonseed  oil  is  be- 
ing branded  and  sold  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  lead  the  purchaser  to  think  the 
product  is  olive  oil,  Dr.  James  W. 
Kellogg,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Chemistr.v,  reports.  Seventeen  prose- 
cutions have  been  ordered  by  the  Bureau 
during  the  past  six  weeks  in  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fraud. 

"The  practice  of  misbranding,"  Dr. 
Kellogg  explains,  "consists  of  using  tin 
cans,  having  specially  designed  labels  in 
attractive  colors,  the  brand  names 
usually  being  in  Italian,  with  designs  or 
pictures  of  olive  trees,  olive  branches  or 
foreign    scenes,    all    having    the    desired 


effect  of  showing  the  product  to  be  im- 
ported olive  oil ;  whereas,  the  oil  as  a 
rule  is  cottonseed  oil.  In  some  cases 
the  labels  include  in  small  type  the  words, 
'vegetable  oil',  'table  oil',  or  'cottonseed 
oil. 

"Another  method  of  defrauding  the 
public  is  to  extract  a  part  of  the  olive 
oil  from  tin  cans  properly  labeled,  re- 
placing with  cottonseed  oil  and  resealing 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  overcome  any 
suspicion    of    tampering    with    the   cans. 

"The  public  is  warned  against  the  pur- 
chase of  these  misbranded  products. 
Pure  olive  oil  is  usually  properly  labeled 
as  such  and  any  cans  not  so  branded  but 
which  have  designs  and  inscriptions 
purporting  the  product  to  be  imported, 
and  which  have  the  words,  'table  oil', 
'vegetable  oil',  etc.,  inconspicuously 
shown,  may  be  looked  upon  as  contain- 
ing cottonseed  oil  and  therefore  mis- 
branded." 


State  Law  Requires 
Persons  Dealing 
In  Nursery  Stock 

To  Be  Licensed 

Every  person  or  firm  soliciting  orders 
for  or  selling  woody  plants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  licensed,  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  said  in  a  statement  is- 
sued recently.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  regulation  incorporated  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Plant  Pest  Act  of  1927. 
The  purpose  of  these  regulations,  the 
Bureau  explains,  is  to  protect  the 
customer  from  unscrupulous  tradesmen 
and  to  provide  an  inspection  service  for 
the  nurseryman  to  assist  him  in  growing 
plants  free  of  injurious  insects  and  dis- 
eases. 

All  resident  nurserymen  must  make 
application  for  inspection  of  their  stock 
on  a  prescribe<l  form  by  .July  1  of  each 
year  while  persons  dealing  in  nursery 
stock  must  make  application  for  a  certi- 
ficate in  the  form  of  a  sworn  affidavit 
on  a  prescribed  form. 

Agents  soliciting  orders  for  nursery- 
men and  dealers,  whether  resident  or  non- 
resident, must  obtain  a  card  certificate 
before  canvassing  in  the  Commonwealth. 
These  certificates  must  bo  carried  by  the 
a;;ent  while  canvassing  and  be  presented 
for  examination  upon  request  by  any 
prospective  customer  or  by  an  inspection 
official.  These  application  forms  and 
card  certificates  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing a  request  to  the  Director, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Some  High  Spots  In 
Farm  History 

1901 — Enactment  of  the  first 
law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs. 

1907 — Agricultural  extension 
service  established  and  first  farm- 
ers' week  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

1912 — County  agricultural 
agent  work  began  in  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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Penna.  Farmers  Continue  to  Raise  More  Wheat 
Per  Acre  Than  Wheat  Growers  of  Kansas 


I'l'iinsylvauiu  wheat  growers,  with  an 
iverage  acre  yield  of  18.5  bushels  last 
vcar,  jn-oduced  their  crop  at  the  rate  of 
7.3  bushels  more  per  acre  than  the 
wheat  growers  of  Kansas,  5.8  bushels 
more  per  acre  than  the  growers  of  North 
l>akota,  and  approximately  -1  buslu'ls 
more  per  acre  than  the  average  for  the 
I  iiited  xStates,  according  to  the  Pennsyl- 
\iinia  Department  of  Agriculture.  North 
Dakota  and  Kansas  are  the  tw(»  leading 
wheat  iiroducing  states,  each  having  a 
,.r()p  in  excess  of  1(X),0<M),(MH)  bushels 
hist    year. 

The  Pennsylvania  crop  is  estimated  at 
•_'<M(;5,()00  bushels  which  i)laces  this 
Commonwealth  among  the  leading  15 
states  in  wheat  production. 

Lancaster  continues  to  lead  all  counties 
in  Avheat  producti(m.  raising  more  than 
one-tenth  of  all  the  wheat  grown  in  the 
("ommonwealth.  Mori'  than  half  of  the 
state  total  crop  is  grown  in  nine  coun- 
fii.s — Adams,  lierks,  liucks,  Chester, 
Cumberland.  Franklin,  Lancaster,  Leb- 
;ni<»n.  and  York. 

The  estimates  of  acre  yield,  total  pro- 
(hiction  and  value  of  wheat  by  counties 
;ii»'  given  by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Ke- 
liorting  Service  as  follows: 


Acre 

Pro- 

County 

Yield 

duction 

Value 

liHH. 

Bm. 

Dollars 

Adams  

12.2 

486,0.-)0 

627,005 

Allegheny     

15.1) 

1(K),.550 

144,(KK1 

AiniPtrong    

12.4 

179,<iS(» 

2-24, tax) 

licavcr 

i:i.r> 

!>5,S-)0 

127,481 

Meiiford    

1.-1.8 

.?68,y30 

468.541 

I'.'TkS 

20.4 

1,224,(K)0 

1,. 542, 240 

I'.hiir  - 

17.:} 

l?)2,-200 

240,2.50 

r.rjulford   

22.  (i 

1(10,350 

i:i8,483 

I'.ucks 

22.4 

6.>4,.5;» 

7a5,4.36 

Miitler    

1.1.5 

147,2.-5<) 

188,480 

t'ambria  

18.2 

•     {\X,m> 

95,118 

('Miiirron 

15. .S 

770 

1,147 

("iirbon   

19.8 

65,. 540 

83,891 

CciUrf    

17.4 

427,. 520 

.538,67.1 

Cht'stpr              - 

25.0 
15.7 

951,570 
171,440 

l,18<J.4<i3 

Clarion   

210,871 

ricarflold   

18. S 

St, 080 

10<),624 

Clinton    

16.8 

130,7(10 

163,375 

Colinnbia 

19.1 

434,140 

.555, (iOJ) 

Crawford     

16.6 

114,870 

148,182 

<  niiil>Tland    

17.3 

892,  ^^50 

1,116,()«W 

Kaiiphin    

20.7 

496,.5{)0 

iyM),cm 

D'hiware    

25.2 

48,i;«) 

60,  ('44 

l-llv     

16.7 

2,:i40 

3,440 

i:ri«^     

10.7 

104,.>40 

144,265 

I'avcttP  

16.0 

110,040 

152,371 

I'lirest    

l«.l 

10, .500 

13,860 

'•■    anklin  

14.7 

l,l(il,l.')0 

1,. 500, 495 

Km  ton              

12.0 
16.0 

14.8 

170.040 

43,520 

244,. ".00 

22^,171 

1  irt'cno       

.55,270 

Huntingdon   

303,180 

Indiana     

15.8 
17.5 

200,0:^0 
h3.4S0 

26:i,.378 

ii'fTcraon    

105,185 

luniata    

15.9 

264.4-20 

330,. 525 

I  ackmvanna    

18.7 

7.50 

1.125 

r.ancastor    

25.6 

2,. 580. 230 

3,199,4f>2 

lawronce   

11.8 

(W,(>00 

79,  .500 

Lebanon  

19.4 

604, SOO 

780.:!08 

«.eliigh     

19.6 

.528,220 

6:«M46 

I.nzf-mc    

20.2 

126,4.50 

161.856 

1  ypoming    

18.2 

441,170 

.547.0.57 

\FcKean , 

14.6 

2,:i40 

3,229 

\Tfircor -- 

13.0 

125,0()0 

162,. 578 

Mifflin    - 

14.3 

212,3(!0 

2(55,4.50 

Monroe        

19.9 
22.7 

6.3,6^*0 
451,050 

100,614 

Montgomery    

.5(i8..323 

^f  on  tour         - 

16.0 

23.6 

168,0(i0 
636,020 

2(;7.821 

Northampton    

782,  .305 

N'orthumbprland  .. 

16.1 

453.860 

571. S6t 

ivrrv  

14.7 

.336,780 

417,607 

'Philadelphia     

.TO. 7 

18,730 

23,;>2.5 

IMkp    .- 

18.7 

2,620 

3,642 

Potter 

22.4 

2,020 

2,727 

^(•huylkin    

19.6 

.31 8,. 310 

410,620 

^nyder 

16.8 

.33^  ,,300 

428,667 

Snmrrspt 

18.5 

173.720 

234,. 522 

"^iilllvan 

18.3 

10,610 

17,400 

SusfTuehanna  22.0 

Tioga .-    20.6 

Union     16.7 

Wnango 15.7 

Warren    IS  6 

Washington 10.5 

Wayne  It:. 3 

Wt.stmoreland 16.2 

Wyoming     21.0 

York     18.6 

PENNSYLVANIA  .    18.5 


..,ow 

l,S.^l 

15,450 

20,240 

314,:;(;0 

405,447 

40,820 

.57,14-t 

17,300 

•:4.739 

2(9,4.30 

250,  (;93 

08) 

1,215 

311,530 

38:<,413 

(i,9:i0 

10,:«6 

1,721.090 

2 

,324,(>>.7 

20,165,000 

25 

,610,000 

Billion  Pounds 

of  Milk  Sold 

Cooperatively 

More  than  l,184.t)18.(MK)  pcmnds  of 
milk  were  sold  through  cooperativt>  milk 
marketing  organizations  operating  in 
Pennsylvania  last  .vear,  almost  225.001).- 
(KM)  pounds  m<»re  tlian  in  1!)20,  according 
to  statistics  compiled  by  II.  A.  Ilanemann 
of  the  State   Bureau  of  Market.s. 

The  1927  cooperative  sales  represent 
2S.5  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  production 
which  is  estimated  at  4,1(>1,200.000 
j)ounds.  The  estimate  of  production 
inchnles  the  milk  which  is  used  on  farms 
or  is  made  into  farm  butter  and  conse- 
quently the  i)ercentage  of  the  total 
marketable  milk  which  was  sold  co- 
ojK'ratively  was  considerably  larger  tiian 
28.5  per  cent. 

The  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales 
Company,  tlu'  Interstate  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  the  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  Association,  which  supply 
milk  for  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  City.  respectiv<'ly,  sold  04  per 
cent  or  1,114.041.024  ptmnds  of  the  total 
amount  of  milk  marketed  cooperatividy. 
Local  cooperative  milk  distributing  plants 
and  creameries  ."^old  70.000.000  pcmnds  or 
0  per  cent  of  the  total  <iuantity  sold  by 
farmers'  org.-inizations. 

During  102G.  0(50.058.220  pounds  of 
milk  or  28.5  per  cent  of  the  state's  esti- 
mated total  milk  production  of  4.000.- 
820.(K)0  pounds  was  markt'ted  bv  cooi)er- 
ative  marketing  associations.  L<»cal  co- 
op"r'»ti\e  milk  plants  and  creameries 
handled  7  per  cent  (»f  the  volume  s(dd 
and  the  three  large  associations  serving 
tin*  big  cities  sold  the  balance  or  08  p<'r 
cent  of  })11  the  milk  marketed  by  farmers' 
as.socialions  in  1020. 


Market  Men  Meet 

F;irm»>rs  are  the  life  of  the  retail 
market  house  and  even  in  the  larger 
citit's  the  best  market  days  are  those 
(Ml  which  farmers  ccnne  in  to  sell  their 
produce. 

This  point  was  emphasized  at  the  mid- 
year meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Ass*»ciation  of  Markets  held  recently  in 
Philadephia  and  attended  by  reiiresenta- 
tivps  of  markets  and  market  houses  in 
Philadelphia.  Norristown.  I^-incastcr. 
Lebanon,  West  Chester.  York.  Harris- 
burg. Reading,  Pittsburgh  and  Mead- 
ville. 

Among  the  sj)«>akers  at  this  meeting 
were  IT.  Seid(d  Throm  of  Rradinf:; 
George  Ettien.  Superintendent  of  the 
T?«»ading  Terminal  Market.  Philadelnhia  ; 
W.  P..  Margerum.  Philadehdiia :  Fr-mk 
A.  ^Valk.  president  of  the  Reading 
Torminal  Business  Men's  Association  : 
IT.  L.  Shank,  president  of  the  Farmers' 
^^nrket  Company.  Lancaster :  and  11.  A. 
TTanemann,  Penn.sylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets. 


Several  of  these  speakers  stressed  the 
p<nnt  that  quality  products  and  good 
service  to  customers  ar**  essential  to  suc- 
cessful marki'ts  and  that  the  lack  of 
quality  produce  and  good  service  has 
been  the  principal  factor  in  tiie  failure 
of   market   houses   in   the   jtast. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  h(dd  during  the  we«'k  of  the  State 
Farm  I'roducts  Show  in  Ilarrisburg 
next  January. 


10  Hens  Lay  1788 

Eggs  In  7  Months 

The  10  leading  hens  in  the  Record  of 
Performance  work  being  conducted  by 
the  Pennsylv.inia  Bureau  of  Markets  in 
cooperation  with  poultrymen  laid  an. 
average  of  179  eggs  «'ach  during  tlu'  first 
seven  months  of  their  recordecl  iterform- 
ance,  according  to  E.  J.  L:iwless.  ,Tr., 
poultry  specialist.  This  is  twice  as  many 
eggs  as  the  average  hen  lays  in  an  en- 
tire year. 

At  the  present  time  2800  birds  in  14 
flocks  in  11  counties  are  enrolled  in  the 
work.  It  is  exi>ected  that  a  number  of 
these  birds  will  r«'ceive  official  certificates 
this  fall  for  having  laid  2(>l>  eggs  or  more 
during  tlu^  year. 

The  I'ureau  is  advising  all  flock  owners 
who  are  interesti'd  in  enrolling  birds 
next  fall  to  make  application  to  the 
Bureau  not  later  th.in  July  15,  in  order 
that  proper  i)reparation  can  be  made. 
Ruh's  and  reguhitions  for  the  new  year 
are   now   available. 


Weed  Bulletin 

Is  Popular 

Judging  from  the  hundreds  of  re- 
quests that  are  being  received  by  the 
Penns.vlvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  its  free  bulletin  on  the  control  of 
weeds,  another  annual  weed  war  is  get- 
ting under  way  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  sea.son  has  been  favorable  for  the 
growtii  of  weeds  and  farmers  are  finding 
it  necessary  to  put  forth  special  effort 
in  curbing  the  weed  menace  this  year, 
the   1  )epartment    states. 

In  this  buHetin.  Dr.  E.  M.  (Jress, 
botanist  for  the  Dejjartment.  tells  how 
to  control  weeds  which  cost  an  estimated 
ainnnil  loss  of  .$2.(K)  ))er  tillable  acre  in 
IN'nnsylvania.  (^ontrol  measures  are 
given  for  Cana<la  thistle,  plantain, 
chicory,  fal.se  flax,  field  pepj)er  grass, 
horst'  n<>ttle,  garlic,  winter  cress,  cockle, 
I)erennial  or  field  sow  thistle,  ((iiack  grass, 
clover  dodder,  morning  glory,  hawkweeds, 
ox-eye  daisy,  wild  carrot,  and  wild 
mustard. 


Some  High  Spots  In 
Farm  History 

1917 — EstablishnnMit  of  the 
Btireau  of  Markets.  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1917 — First  State  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Show  Indd   in  Harrisburg. 

1917 — Federal  legislation  gives 
aid  to  Pennsylvania  for  vocational 
agricultural  education  in  high 
.schools. 

1918^P«»tato  wart  found  for  the 
first  time  in  Pennsylvania  in 
gardens  in  Freeland.  Luzerne 
county. — Pcnnsylrnnia  Department 
of  Afjriculturc. 
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Forty  Million  Dollar  Loss! 


' '  Cut,  dig  out  and  destroy  all  weeds, ' ' 
;ays  Secretary  of  Agri-culture  C.  G.  Jor- 
l.iii.  "Why?  Because  they  cost  the 
i'eunsylvania  farmers  40  millions  of  dol- 
i.iis  annually.  Ihey  are  his  worst  foe. 
This  is  sufficient  argument  for  their  de- 
traction. 

"When  should  this  work  be  done? 
•Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time.' 
While  in  bloom.,  before  the  seeds  form, 
i,nind  your  scythe,  sharpen  your  hoes  and 
get   busy. 

"Wlio  should  cut  the  weeds!  All 
farmers;  all  owners  or  operators  of  un- 
•ultivated  land  (who  are  as  a  rule  our 
worst  offenders)  ;  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment;  manufacturers;  coal  operators; 
railroad  operators,  both  steam  and  elec- 
tric; school  directors;  borough  and  city 
councils;  and  all  other  persons  respon- 
sible for  lands   overgrown    by   weeds. 

State  Law  Requires  Weed 
Cutting 

'  *  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  gives  pub- 
lic officials  the  authority  to  cut  and  de- 
stroy two  of  our  worst  weeds — Canada 
thistle  and  chicory,  and  charge  the  cost 
to  the  owner  of  the  land.  My  suggestion 
is  tliat  you  cut  your  own  weeds,  save 
officials  the  trouble,  and  keep  the  money 
tor  the  work  in  your  pocket. 

"Canada  thistle  and  chicory  are  not 
Iho  only  destructive  weeds.  The  ox-eye 
ilaisy  is  S{)reading  very  rapidly  in  Penn- 
•^.vlvania  and  should  be  cut  '^r  dug  out 
before  the  seed  forms.  Wild  mustard  is 
l-ractically  taking  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  our  Commonwealth.  Get  after 
it.  The  morning  glory  is  a  real  pest  in 
many  localities.  Turn  your  hogs  in. 
Tliey  Avill  dig  out  the  large  juicy  roots 
as  they  seem  to  like  them  almost  as  well 
as  corn.  Quack  grass  should  be  hoed  out 
or  mowed  down  before  the  seed  forms. 
I  'estroy  the  devil 's  paint  brush  before 
it   devils  you  to  death. 

"George  A.  Stuart,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Ajfriculture,  can  tell  you  how  to  get  rid 
of  your  wild  garlic.  Do  you  have  wild 
(III  rots  I  Turn  in  your  sheep  and  they 
will  take  care  of  them.  Sheep  are  the 
best  weed  destroyers  we  have  and  also 
t;i\e  the  farmer  his  easiest  money.  They 
will  clean  up  your  farm  and  fill  your 
|i(icketbook.  Cows  will  take  care  of  elder 
iiiishes  and  other  brush  and  at  the  same 
time  will  furnish  cream  for  your  straw- 
berries. 

Free  Weed  Bulletin 

"Send  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  our  free  weed 


bulletin,  also  get  in  touch  with  your 
county  agent  for  additional  information. 

"Cut  and  destroy  weeds  and  brush  of 
every  kind  in  order  that  your  farm  as 
well  as  your  State  may  look  beautiful 
and   prosperous. 

'  *  My  exhortation  is,  let  all  farmers 
and  parties  responsible  for  lands  of  any 
kind  get  busy  immediately  and  make  a 
complete  clean-up  prior  to  the  25th  of 
.Tuly." 


3500  Prosecuted  for 

Dog  Law  Violation 

More  than  3, .500  dog  owners  were 
prosecuted  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  for  violating  the  Pennsyl- 
vania dog  law,  according  to  a  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal   Industry. 

Counties  having  more  than  100  prose- 
cutions each  are:  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Erie,  Fayette,  Luzerne,  Northampton, 
Schuylkill,  Warren,  Washington  and 
Westmoreland. 

The  total  number  of  individual  dog 
licenses  issued  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  vear  was  433,872. 

The  number  of  licenses  issued  and 
prccecutions  reported  are  given  by  coun- 
ties as  follows: 

Indiividudl         Prose- 
Licenses         cutio7is 
to  to 

County  June  1  July  1 

Adams     3,505 

Allegheny     23,491  280 

Arm.strong    7,344  175 

Ueaver    7,800  42 

Bedford     4,526  15 

Berks    13,955  49 

Blair     7.717  26 

Bradford     5,163  24 

Bucks    8,046  26 

Butler     7,345  55 

Cambria    9,260  11 

Cameron      382  16 

Carbon    4,439  18 

Centre     3,11-4  30 

Chester      11.099  47 

Clarion      4,037  49 

Clearfield      5,098  48 

Clinton    2,535  6 

Columbia    5,023  17 

Crawford     6,613  58 

Cumberland      5,500  66 

Dauphin    9,342  41 

Delaware    11.094  83 

Elk    2,171  18 

Erie     9,625  113 

Fayette      13,378  317 

Forest      761  4 

Franklin      5,192  35 

Fulton     1,287 

Greene     4,675  34 

Huntingdon    3,776  37 

Indiana     7,091  38 

Jefferson      3,667  14 

Juniata      1.826  6 

Lackawanna     7,497  42 

Lancaster     10,997  60 

Lawrence    6,226  67 

Lebanon      4.789 


Individual 
Licenses 
to 

County  June  1 

Lehigh     8,244 

Luzerne     18,995 

Lycoming      6,576 

McKean     2,974 

Mercer    8,394 

Mifflin      2,836 

Monroe      3,073 

Montgomery      14,091 

Montour    1,438 

Northampton      9,117 

Northumberland      ....  6,282 

Perry     2,891 

Pike     1,115 

Potter      1,861 

Schuylkill     17,998 

Snyder    1,897 

Somerset     7,244 

Sullivan      971 

Susquehanna    3,997 

Tioga     3,243 

Union    1,460 

Venango      5.655 

Warren      3,722 

Washington      14,490 

Wayne    3,587 

Westmoreland      19,169 

Wyoming    1,567 

York    11.589 

Total      433,872 


Prose- 
cutions 

to 
July  1 

47 

151 

78 

15 

53 

19 

23 

94 

5 

101 

49 

4 

2 

7 

246 

8 

17 

.5.3 

6 

9 

81 

105 

228 

41 

123 

1 

66 

3,589 


Poultry  Certification 

to  Start  September  1 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  an- 
nounced that  its  poultry  certification 
work  which  includes  the  selection  and 
blood  testing  of  birds,  will  begin  Sep- 
tember 1.  Applications  must  reach  the 
Bureau  on  or  before  August   15. 

It  is  anticipated  that  approximately 
200,000  birds  will  be  handled  during  the 
coming  year  or  twice  the  number  handled 
last  year.  During  the  past  year,  the 
work  covered  32  counties  in  which  there 
were  a  total  of  250  cooperators.  The 
certification  activities  are  expected  to 
spread  into  other  counties  this  year, 
making  high  quality  chicks  available  in 
nearly   all   the  counties. 

The  Bureau  will  furnish  information 
on  its  certification  work  to  all  poultry- 
men  and  hatcherymen  who  are  interested 
in   raising  higher  quality  chicks. 


Some  High  Spots  in 
Farm  History 

1924 — The  Mexican  bean  beetle 
found    in  Greene   County. 

1925 — First  parasites  introduced 
to  control  the  European  corn 
borer. 

1925 — First  parasites  introduced 
to  fight  the  Japanese  beetle  on 
Pennsylvania  soil,  — ■  Pennsylvania 
Department   of   Agricvlture. 
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^nnsylvania  Growers  to  Profit  From 

Lower  Rates  on  Eastern  Grapes 


vti  average  saving  to  Pennsylvania 
pe  growers  of  about  $3.00  per  ton 
leight  charges  is  estimated  by  the 
e  Bureau  of  Markets  as  a  result 
he  new  rates  ordered  by  the  Inter- 
ne Commerce  Commission  and  the 
-nsylvania   and    New   York    Public 
vice    Commissions,   to   become   ef- 
ive  September  1. 
The  new  grape  freight  rates  apply 
,  all   railroads  which   participate  in 
fii     siiipment    of    grapes    from    the 
[hautauqua  and  Erie  grape  district  in 
W-w    York    and    Pennsylvania.      The 
tivLHient  rates  on  grapes  are  tha  same 
ihe   second  class   rates   in   central 
icij?ht  association,  trunk  line  associ- 
Iticn  and  New  England  freight  asso- 
Saiion    territories    and    are    approxi- 
lately  85  per  cent  of  the  first  class 
fates.      The    new    rate    on    grapes    as 
li(l(ied,    which    goes    into    effect    on 
)c'i)tember    1,    1928,    will    be    60    per 
H\i    of    first    class    rates    from    the 
[hautauqua   and    Erie   belt  to   points 
the  central  freight  association  ter- 
Jitory   and   will   be   the   same   as   the 
Ihin!  class  rates   (from  63  to  67  per 
lent  of  first  class)   in   eastern  trunk 
Inc    and     New    England     territories. 
At   the    same    time    the    commissions 
[ave  ordered  that  the  car-load  mini- 
lium    for    eastern    grapes    shall    be 
|4,000  pounds,  on  and  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1928,  instead  of  20,000  pounds 
fs  at  present. 

This  reduction  in  rates  is  the  out- 
|omo  of  a  complaint  brought  by  the 
keystone   Cooperative   Grape   Associ- 


'wo  State  Institution 
Farms  Have  Abortion- 
Free  Dairy  Herds 


The  dairy  herds  at  the  Laurelton 
tatc  Farm  and  the  Pennsylvania 
ndustrial  Reformatory  at  Hunting- 
Ion  are  now  free  of  bovine  infectious 
iboition  and  have  been  issued  certi- 
icates,  according  to  the  State  Bureau 
i  Animal  Industry. 

The  Laurelton  herd  consists  of  48 
-•\vs  and  the  Huntingdon  herd,  61. 

While  the  dairy  herds  in  connection 
vith  all  State  institutions  are  being 
t'siid  and  handled  in  accordance  with 
he  Pennsylvania  plan  for  the  preven- 
ioii,  control  and  eradication  of  bovine 
nf( ctious  abortion,  only  the  two  State 
erds  have  qualified  for  certificates 
0  (iate. 


ation  and  C.  H.  Mottier  &  Sons  Com- 
pany of  North  East,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  jointly  with  cooperative 
marketing  associations  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Mar- 
kets of  New  York  against  the  variou  •. 
railroad  companies.  The  complaint 
which  was  heard  by  an  examiner  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Public  Service  Commissions 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  at 
Westfield,  N.  Y.,  from  January  16  to 
19,  1928,  charged  that  the  freight 
rates  on  eastern  grapes  were  exces- 
sive, unjust  and  prejudicial  to  the 
growers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  and  preferential  to  the  growers 
of  California.  It  was  also  charged 
that  a  depression  exists  in  the  Chau- 
tauqua and  Erie  belt  and  that  the 
growers  were  entitled  to  the  relief 
granted  by  the  Hoch-Smith  resolu- 
tion. 

A  decrease  in  freight  rates  on  Cali- 
fornia grapes  granted  by  the  Inter- 
i,tate  Commerce  Commission  durmg 
the  season  of  1927  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  institution  of  the  com- 
plaint, although  eastern  grape  grow- 
ers have  felt  for  many  years  that  the 
rates  on  grapes  were  excessive  as 
compared  with  those  on  some  other 
more  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables. 

According  to  the  July  1  forecast, 
the  grape  crop  in  Pennsylvania  will 
be  20,600  tons,  which  is  almost  6,000 
tons  more  than  last  year  and  over 
3,000  tons  above  the  five-year  aver- 
age. 


County  Fair  Season 

Opens  August  7 


The  county  fair  season  in  Pennsyl- 
vania opens  on  August  7,  when  fairs 
are  to  be  held  at  Carmichaels  in 
Greene  county  and  York  Springs  in 
Adams   county. 

The  list  of  all  fairs  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  week  of  August  6,  according 
to  reports  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  includes: 

County  Place  Date 

Greene  Carmichaels  Aug.  7-10 
Adams  York  Springs  Aug.  7-11 
York  Fawn  Grove        Aug.  8-11 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  75 
county  and  local  fairs  will  be  held  in 
the  Commonwealth  during  August, 
September  and  October. 


'Sweet  Butter" 

Found  Adulterated 


Several  parties  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  Commonwealth  have  been 
prosecuted  recently  for  selling  so- 
called  "sweet  butters"  adulterated 
with  excessive  amounts  of  water  and 
containing  less  than  80  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  as  required  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania butter  law. 

"The  practice  of  re-working  west- 
ern sweet  butter  for  the  local  trade, 
which  results  in  the  inclusion  of  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  water  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  fat  content,  constitutes 
a  plain  violation  of  the  law",  asserts 
Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  director  of  th? 
State  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry, 
"and  all  persons  offering  this  type  of 
butter  for  sale  will  be  held  respon- 
sible." ^ 

Special  agents  of  the  Bureau  are 
making  further  investigations  and 
where  additional  cases  of  deficiencies 
are  found  prompt  action  will  be  taken. 

• 

Grade  Farm  Products 

No  farmer  would  expect  to  sell  at  a 
good  price  a  barrel  filled  with  onions, 
cucumbers,  turnips  and  potatoes  all 
mixed  together.  It  is  almost  as  fool- 
ish to  expect  to  get  the  best  market 
price  for  a  barrel  of  a  single  product 
in  which  all  sorts  are  dumped  without 
regard  to  size,  color  or  cleanliness. 

By  neglecting  to  properly  grade 
their  produce,  many  farmers  must 
sell  it  for  much  less  than  might  be 
obtained  for  the  same  stuff  by  exer- 
cising a  little  care  in  preparing  it  for 
the  market.  In  discussing  this  im- 
portant phase  of  marketing  an  expert 
says: 

"Quality  and  uniformity  in  grains, 
fruit,  cotton,  potatoes,  dairy  and 
poultry  products  command  a  premium 
from  the  buyer.  A  crate  of  large, 
clean  eggs  of  uniform  color  will  bring 
more  in  a  central  market  than  one 
in  which  small,  dirty,  many  colored 
eggs  are  included.  Dirty  potatoes  of 
mixed  sizes  sell  poorly  alongside  of 
clean  ones  that  have  been  gradea." 

The  difference  in  price  between 
graded  and  ungraded  products  often 
means  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  in  farming  operations. — Kane 
Republican. 


60  Years  Of  Wheat 

1 866—10,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  produced  in  Pennsylvania  at 
rate  of  11  bushels  per  acre. 

1901—1,676,000  acres  harvest, 
the  most  on  record  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

1907 — Pennsylvania's  only  30,- 
000,000  wheat  crop  harvested. 

1918 — Highest  price  received  for 
wheat,  $2.14  per  bushel.  Also  most 
valuable  crop,  $53,842,000. 

1926 — Highest  average  acre  yield 
on  record  for  the  State,  20  bushels. 
— Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 
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Growers  Take  Important  Step 
To  Give  Consumers  Quality  Product 


For  the  first  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Federal-State  shipping- 
point  inspection  service  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1923,  grapes  will  be  inspect- 
ed this  fall  for  grade  and  condition 
at  important  loading  stations  in  Erie 
county,  and  certificates  of  grade  will 
be  issued  on  80  per  cent  of  the  grapes 
shipped  out  of  the  county,  according 
to  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets.  The 
service  is  expected  to  begin  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  when  the  shipping  season 
normally  starts,  and  will  continue  un- 
til the  season  closes  about  Novem- 
ber 1. 

All  of  the  grapes  to  be  shipped  by 
Smith  and  McDonald,  North  East, 
Pa.,  private  shippers,  and  the  Key- 
stone Cooperative  Grape  Association, 
North  East,  Pa.,  the  largest  cooper- 
ative fruit  marketing  organization  in 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  inspected  for 
grade  and  condition  before  loading  at 
nine  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  Since  these  two  organizations 
sell  about  80  per  cent  of  the  grapes 
grown  in  Pennsylvania,  most  of  the 
1928  crop  will  be  sold  on  United 
States  grades  and  if  the  crop  is  of 
average  size  more  than  600  carloads 
will  be  inspected  at  shipping-point. 


The  last  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York 
passed  a  law  making  compulsory  the 
grading  of  all  grapes  grown  in  that 
State  and  shipped  for  sale,  according 
to  official  United  States  grades  or 
standards  and  requiring  that  grapes 
not  graded  and  classified  must  be 
marked  "ungraded."  The  passage  of 
this  law  has  forced  New  York  grow- 
ers and  shippers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Federal-State  shipping-point 
inspection  service  for  the  1928  season, 
and  practically  all  grapes  leaving  Erie 
and  Chautauqua  counties.  New  York, 
will  be  graded  according  to  U.  S. 
Standards.  The  voluntary  adoption 
of  the  U.  S.  Grades  and  the  New 
York  standards  of  marking  by  Penn- 
sylvania's largest  grape  marketin-? 
association,  means  that  practically  all 
of  the  Eastern  grapes  which  will  ap- 
pear on  our  markets  this  fall  will 
bo  uniformly  packed  and  graded,  and 
will  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  quality 
only. 

The  grape  growers  of  Erie  county 
have  indicated  their  intentions  of  se- 
curing the  passage  of  a  law,  similar 
to  the  New  York  law,  making  com- 
pulsory the  grading  of  grapes  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Urges  Careful 

Search  After  Dog 

Raid  In  Livestock 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, urges  farmers  who  have  live- 
stock or  poultry  killed  or  injured  by 
dogs  to  make  a  thorough  search  of 
^he  premises  to  find  all  killed  or  in- 
jured animals  before  calling  auditors 
to  appraise  the  damage. 

The  dog  law  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $2.00  to  each  appraiser  for 
each  case  investigated  and  actual 
mileage  traveled  at  10  cents  per  mile. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  ap- 
praisers to  make  a  second  trip  to  the 
farm  to  appraise  additional  animals 
found  killed  or  injured  at  the  same 
raid  but  not  found  until  after  the 
appraiser's  first  visit  to  the  farm,  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of 
any  additional  fees  for  the  second 
trip  other  than  the  mileaga  rate  of 
10  cents. 


Veterinarian  Swims 

River  To  Test  Cattle 


Storms  and  swollen  streams  during. 
July  increased  the  problems  of  field 
veterinarians  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  who  go  from  farm 
to  farm  in  "signed-up"  townships  to 
tuberculin  test  cattle. 

In  one  of  the  south-central  counties, 
a  Bureau  veterinarian  had  completed 
the  first  part  of  the  test  on  a  herd 
and  when  he  returned  a  few  days 
later  to  make  the  final  observations, 
he  found  the  farm  practically  iso- 
lated. The  bridge  across  the  river 
near  the  farm  had  been  washed  away 
and  the  only  other  way  to  reach  the 
cattle  was  by  a  seven-mile  detour 
over  a  very  uncertain  muddy  road. 

Rather  than  risk  the  unknown  road 
and  being  determined  to  finish  the 
test,  the  Bureau  veterinarian,  in  the 
absence  of  a  boat,  swam  the  flooded 
stream  and  arrived  at  the  farm  in 
time  to  make  a  satisfactory  final  in- 
spection of  the  cattle. 


Where  To  Attend 

Fairs  Next  Week 

At  least  six  county  and  local  fairs 
will  be  held  in  the  Commonwealth 
next  week,  according  to  dates  sup- 
plied to  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     These  are: 


County 

Place 

Date 

York 

Red  Lion 

Aug. 

11-18 

Armstrong 

Ford  City 

Aug. 

14-17 

Berks 

Kutztown 

Aug. 

14-17 

Greene 

Waynesburg  Aug. 

14-17 

Perry 

Newport 

Aug. 

14-17 

Dauphin 

Ling'estown 

Aug. 

14-18 

More  Wool  Produced 

Approximately  218,000  pounds  more 
wool  were  produced  in  the  Common- 
wealth this  year  than  in  1927,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  production  this  year  is  2,948,000 
pounds  as  compared  to  2,730.000  a 
year  ago.  The  average  weight  per 
fleece  is  placed  at  7.5.  pounds,  the 
same  as  in  1927,  but  1.6  pounds 
heavier  than  the  average  weight  14 
years  ago. 


The  amount  of  wool  shorn  in  the 
United  States  in  1928  was  296,114,- 
000  pounds  compared  to  278,037,000 
in  1927,  and  260,976,000  in  1926. 


Eight  Pay  Heavy 

Fines  For  Selling 

Watered  Butter 


Something  new  in  "watered  stock" 
has  been  unearthed  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  scheme  has  yielded  the  "pro- 
moters" at  the  rate  of  four  cents  an 
ounce  for  common,  ordinary  water. 

The  plan  as  followed  by  certain 
jobbers  or  wholesalers  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  to  supply  merchants 
with  butter  which  has  been  reworked 
with  water  until  the  contents  is  at 
least  one-fourth  or  one-third  water. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  "catch"  to 
the  scheme.  The  State  pure  food 
laws  prohibit  more  than  16  per  cent 
water  and  less  than  80  per  cent  but- 
terfat  in  butter,  and  provide  a  heavy 
fine  for  butter  adulteration. 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  pure 
food  chemists  when  they  found  one 
sample  of  butter  which  contained  39 
per  cent  water  and  only  60  per  cent 
butterfat.  Samples  of  butter  taken 
from  eight  dealers  showed  a  water 
content  of  the  butter  varytng  from 
25  per  cent  to  39  per  cent,  giving  an 
average  of  30  per  cent  or  an  excess 
of  water  over  the  legal  limit  of  87 
per  cent. 

Likewise,  instead  of  80  per  cent 
butterfat,  the  consumer  who  pur- 
chased the  adulterated  butter,  secur- 
ed on  the  average  only  slightly  over 
68  per  cent  butterfat. 

The  eight  dealers  have  been  pro- 
secuted in  order  to  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  practice  of  buying  west- 
ern sweet  butter  and  defrauding  the 
public  by  reworking  it  until  it  con- 
tains excessive  amounts  of  water. 


60  Years  of  Potatoes 


1866 — 15,637,000  bushels  pro- 
duced, yield  99  bushels  per  acre, 
value  53  cents  per  bushel. 

1917 — Largest  acreage  harvest- 
ed, 321,000.  Only  time  over  300,- 
000  acres  harvested  since  Civil 
War.  Also  largest  crop,  30,000,-* 
000  bushels. 

1923 — Highest  average  acre 
yield,  123  bushels. 

1925 — Highest  average  farm 
price  received,  $1.94  per  bushel. 
Also  most  valuable  crop,  $48,000,- 
000, — Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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lepartment's  Exhibit  to  Be 

Shown  at  Six  County  Fairs 


Ths  exhibit  arranged  by  the  Penn- 
_,Kania  Department  of  Agriculture 
L-iil  be  shown  at  no  less  than  six 
Lunty  fairs  during  August  and  Sep- 
.•mber,  according  to  R.  G.  Bressler, 
(eputy   Secretary   of  Agriculture. 

Ths  schedule  from  August  15  to 
[eptember  21  includes  the  following 
iiis:  August  13  to  18,  Linglestown; 
Li:pust  21  to  24,  Butler;  August  27 
k)  81,  Washington;  September  3  to 
[  Ebcn-sburg;  September  11  to  15, 
•ockvilk;  September  18  to  21,  St. 
llarys. 

i  10  exhibit  is  probably  the  finest 
mat  has  ever  been  arranged  by  the 
'partment.  It  shows  in  an  unusu- 
111  y  comprehensiv3  way  many  of  the 
y.iportant  lines  of  work  conducted 
]y  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the 
larmer. 

The  Japanese  beetle  and  the  Euro- 
lean  com  borer,  two  of  the  most  de- 
(tructive  insect  pests  that  have  ever 
introduced  into  the  Common- 
wealth, are  shown  along  with  samples 
|f  the  damage  they  do. 

An  enlarged  colored  drawing  of  an 

jtlult    Japanese     beetle     along     with 

larts    on    life    history    and    mounts 

|f   actual    specimens    have    attracted 

luch  attention  wherever  the   exhibit 

|a=   been    shown    so  far   this   year. 

The  way  the  corn  borer  spends 
Is  li^e  and  the  extensive  damage  it 
(an  do  to  the  corn  crop  unless  con- 
rolled  are  ^hown.  A  large  man 
nth  electric  lights  flashing:  shows  how 
le  insect  has  spread  from  the  ex- 
Inme  northwestern  comer  of  the 
rate  to  more  than  40  counties  in  nine 
^ears. 

No  fe?.ture  of  the  exhibit  holds 
Ihe  attention  of  visitors  longer  than 
Ihe  "hammer  act."  This  consists 
\f  a  16-pound  hammer  which  drop". 
|it  20-second  intervals  upon  on  egr. 
H.'  'placard  explains  that  every  time 
[ho  hnmiT'er  dro^^s  22.922  eggs  aro 
jo'isumed  in  the  UT^itr'd  S^'ates,  and  a 
[pcopd  nlp'^ard  points  out  the  value 
\f  D"odii''ing  hard-shell  egfrs  to  re- 
Juce  breakage  and  lo^s  in  transit.  Thi'^ 
ratiivo  of  the  exhibit  is  arranged 
jilonrr  with  a  display  showing  tho 
)roper  and  improper  way  to  ppck 
[G:,8rs.  This  valne  of  woll-^raded 
|aiT->  nroHucts  of  all  kinds  is  also 
jmphasized. 

Animal  Diseases 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  en- 
ire  exhibit  is  devoted  to  a  display 
f  transmissible  diseases  and  para- 
ites  of  livestock  and  poultry.  Bovine 
uberculosis,  bovine  infectious  abor- 
ion,  hog  cholera  and  parasites  of 
iheop  an  dswine  are  among  those 
•resented. 

Actual  specimens  of  stomach  worms 
ind  lung  worms  of  sheep  and  the 
onimcn  roundworms  and  giant  round- 
worms of  swine  make  up  a  part  of 
Ms  display. 

Charts  show  the  heavy  toll  exacted 
J'om  the  livestock  industry  by  the 
if  ctious  abortion  disea-^e  of  cattle. 
>!ie  chart  shows  the  net  profit  from 

herd  of  25  cows  which  is  abortion- 
ree  and  another  chart  shows  the  loss 


in  a  herd  of  similar  size  but  infected 
with  the  abortion  disease. 

Still  another  section  of  the  exhibit 
shows  the  work  of  the  Department 
in  enforcing  laws  designed  to  elimi- 
nate fraud  and  deception  in  the  sale 
of  foods  and  agricultural  products. 
Numerous  cases  of  adulterated  pro- 
ducts are  shown.  Adulterated  poultry 
feed,  turpentine,  linseed  oil  and  fer- 
tilizer below  the  legal  standard  are 
displayed  to  show  how  constant  vigi- 
lance and  careful  chemical  tests  are 
required  to  protect  farmers  and  the 
public  in  general  from  fraud  and  costyl 
misrepresentation. 

"If  it  is  a  food,  we  have  analyzed 
it"  is  the  reassuring  slogan  of  the 
Department  in  its  pure  food  work. 


The  Apple  Pie  Season 

It  is  estimated  that  Pennsylvania's 
apple  crop  this  year  will  exceed  nine 
million  bushels. 

This  will  be  good  news,  especially 
to  those  believing  in  the  old  axiom 
that  "an  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doc- 
tor away." 

Also,  it  will  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  those  who  relish  apple  pie. 

Better  apples  than  those  grown  in 
Pennsylvania  are  not  produced  any- 
where. *  *  * 

In  late  years,  western  apples  have 
been  in  demand,  but  not  because  of 
their  superior  quality.  Western 
grov/ers  were  alert  to  the  fact  that 
good  looking  apples  if  carefully  graded 
commanded  quick  sales  and  good 
prices.  Pennsylvania   growers   are 

getting  wise   to  this  fact. 

Since  apples  better  than  those 
raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  can  be 
grown  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  land  on  which  they  can 
be  produced,  it  seems  wasteful  to  pay 
transportation  charges  for  bringing 
them  all  the  way  across  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  money  paid  for  western  apples 
should  be  kept  at  home. — Williams- 
port  Gazette  and  Bulletin. 


Make  Search  For 

Peach  Yellows  in 

Five  More  Counties 

The  peach  yellows  eradication  work 
which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture, 
each  summer  for  the  past  eight  years 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
Commonwealth,  has  been  extended 
this  year  to  include  Snyder,  Columbia, 
Northumberland,  Schuylkill  and  Car- 
bon counties. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Bureau 
says:  "Since  1920  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  giving  yearly 
inspection  to  peach  orchards  in  the 
southeastern  counties  in  order  to  aid 
the  growers  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  peach  yellows  and  little  peach.  This 


work  has  met  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, the  amount  of  disease  having 
dropped  during  the  period  of  inspec- 
tion from  over  four  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

"The  Department  now  plans  to  ex- 
tend its  activities  into  other  counties 
where  peaches  are  produced  on  a 
commercial  scale  and  during  the 
month  of  August,  representatives  are 
being  sent  into  the  five  additional 
counties  to  determine  to  what  extent 
peach  yellow  exists  there." 


Five  New  Bulletins 

Five  bulletins  have  been  published 
recently  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  are  now 
available  for  free  distribution  to  all 
interested  parties.  These  bulletins 
are:  Bulletin  458,  Feeding  Stuffs  Re- 
port, 1927;  bulletin  459,  Consumer 
Demand  for  Bakery  Products  in  15 
Cities  of  Pennsylvania;  bulletin  460, 
Peach  Yellows  Report,  1927;  bulletin 
462,  County  and  State  Agricultural 
Organizations  (with  places  and  dates 
of  county  and  local  fairs),  1928;  bulle- 
tin 464,  What  Shipping  Point  Inspec- 
tion  Is   and   What   It   Accomplishes. 


Five  County  Fairs 

Scheduled  Next  Week 

Five  county  and  local  fairs  are 
scheduled  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
n:xt  week,  according  to  dates  report- 
ed to  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture.     These   are: 

County  Place  Date 

Butler  Butler  Aug.  21-24 

Bucks  Quakertown  Aug.  21-25 

Lancaster         Lancaster     Aug.  21-25 
Miffiin  Lewistown    Aug.  21-25 

Cambria  Carrolltown  Aug.  22-25 


536  Dog  Owners 

Prosecuted  in  July 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-six  dog 
owners  were  prosecuted  during  July 
for  disregarding  the  State  dog  law, 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  stated  in  its  monthly  report 
of  August  1. 

The  prosecutions  for  the  year  to 
August  1  totalled  4126  and  the  indi- 
vidual licenses  issued  to  July  1  aggre- 
gated  446,410. 

Fayette  county  leads  with  360  prose- 
cutions for  the  seven  months. 


60  Years  of  Hay 

1866—1,970,000  tons  produced  at 
rate  of  1.2  tons  per  acre. 

1890 — Largest  acreage  harvested 
3,382,550.  .. 

1916— Largest  crop,  5,208,000  tons. 

1918 — Most  valuable  crop,  $99.- 
000,000. 

1919— Highest  price  received,  $24 
per  ton. 

1927— Highest  yield  per  acre,  1.65 
tons. — Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment   of   Agriculture. 
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Counties  That  Lead 

In  Agriculture 


Lilams    produced   the   most    apples 

|l;"27. 

Jerks  produced  the  most  oats,  and 

in  the  production  of  rye. 
Jiiidford    raised    the    most    buck- 
:at  and  produced  the  most  honey. 
Uaks  grew  the  most  pears. 
:ht'ster   Secured   the   highesi  yield 
I  oats  per  acre. 
)elaware  produced   the    most    hay 

acre. 

^ranklin  produced  the  most  peaches. 
Irt'ene  led  in  the  number  of  sheep 

amount  of  wool  produced, 
.ancaster  led  in  1927  in  total  pro- 
ktion  of  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 


[tato  Crop  To  Set 

New  State  Record 

Pennsylvania  farmers  will  harvest 
year  the  largest  potato  crop  in 
history  of  the  Commonwealth, 
lording  to  the  August  1  estimates 
Ithe  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 

rvics. 

fhe  prospective  crop  is  indicated 
131,300,000  bushels,  which  is  1,768,- 
I  basneis  more  than  any  previous 
|p  on   record. 

The  acre  yield  may  also  be  a  rec- 
J-breaker.  The  prospects  on  Au- 
kt  1  were  for  a  production  of  125 
ihels  per  acre,  five  bushels  more 
In  a  year  ago,  ten  bushels  above 
I  five-year  averags,  and  two  bushels 
[r9  than  the  hifrbest  previous  aver- 
\  acre  yield  on  record,  that  of  123 
Ehels  in  1925. 


Dr.  Munce  Honored 

^r.  T.  E.  Munce,  director.  Bureau 
[Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
rtment  of  Agriculture,  was  unani- 
|u3iy  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 

Veterinary  Medical  Association  at 
rec  nt  annual  convention  in  Minne- 
)lia.  The  association  has  a  mem- 
ship  of  several  thousand  veteri- 
ians  throughout  the  United  States 

Canada. 

he  election  of  Dr.  Munce  is  the  sec- 
-  time  nationwide  honors  have  been 
towed  upon  officials  of  the  Pennsyl- 
ia  Department  of  Agriculturs  with- 
the  past  year.  Dr.  James  W.  Kel- 
?,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
i  Chemistry,  was  chosen  as  presi- 
't  of  the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food 
I  D;ug  Officials  of  the  United  States 
its  last  annual  convention. 


hay;  in  acre  yield  of  corn;  in  number 
of  milk  cows  and  total  milk  pro- 
duced; in  number  of  chickens  on 
farms  and  eggs  produced;  and  in 
number   of  horses. 

Lehigh  produced  ths  most  potatoes. 

Montgomery  had  the  highest  yield 
of  potatoes  per  acre. 

Philadelphia  county  produced  the 
most  wheat  per  acre. 

Potter  secured  the  highest  yield  of 
rye  per  acre. 

Union  secured  the  highest  yield  of 
buckwheat  per  acre.  . 

York  had  the  most  swine. — ^Penn- 
sylvania  Department   of  Agriculture. 


County  Fair  Season 

Now  Well  Under  Way 

The  county  and  local  fair  season  in 
Pennsylvania  is  now  well  under  way, 
according  to  dates  of  exhibitions  re- 
ported to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Among  the  fairs  scheduled  for  next 
week  are: 

Date  County  Place 

Aug.  25-31  Centre  Centre  Hall 

Aug.  28-31  Butler  N.Washington 

Aug.  28-31  Clarion  Clarion 

Aug.  28-31  Crawford        Titusville 
Aug.  28-31  Erie  Watt>burg 

Aug.  28-31  Huntingdon    Huntingdon 
Aug.  28-31  Warren  Warren 

Aug.  28-31  Washington  Washington 
Aug.  28-31  Tioga  Westfield 

Aug.  28- 

Sept.  1    Bradford        Towanda 

Aug.  28- 

Sept.  1  Lebanon    LeVanon 

Aug.  28- 

Sept.  1    Montgomery  Hatfield 


Bulletin  Describes 

Shipping  Point  Inspection 

The  Fedsral-State  shipping  point 
inspection  service  which  resulted  last 
year  in  the  certification  of  more  than 
1050  carloads  of  apples,  cabbage, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  potatoes  at 
points  of  shipment,  is  described  in 
published  form  for  the  first  time  in 
a  new  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

"What  Shipping  Point  Inspection 
Is  and  What  It  Accomplishes"  is  the 


title  of  this  publication.  The  au- 
thor is  D.  M.  James  who  is  supervisor 
in  cnarg^  of  tiie  work  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

*  Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the 
apple  and  75  per  cent  of.  the  peach 
shipments  from  State  points  were  in- 
speced  during  the  1927  crop  year," 
Mr.  James  writes.  "The  work  was 
started  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  all  of 
1923  with  the  certification  of  238  cars 
of  apples  and  potatoHS.  The  service 
was  expanded  to  the  extent  that  1668 
cars  were  certified  during  the  1926 
crop  season,  the  number  declining 
the  next  year  to  1052  cars  because 
of  the  light  fruit  crops." 


113,000  Herds  Under 

TB  Supervision 

Over  113,000  herds  consisting  of 
approximai-tiy  800,000  caaie,  09  per 
cent  of  the  total  cattle  population  of 
tne  Commonwealth,  are  now  under 
official  supervision  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  tuberculo- 
sis-iree  herds. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture, 
shows  that  during  July  51,392  tuber- 
culin tests  were  conducted.  At  this 
rate  which  is  being  maintained  by  the 
Bureau,  more  than  a  million  tuber- 
culin tests  will  be  made  during  the 
present  biennium. 

So  rapidly  has  the  tuberculosis 
eradication  work  progressed  during 
the  past  few  years  that  all  the  cattle 
in  22  counties  have  been  tuberculin 
tested  by  the  area  plan  and  XA  of 
these  counties  have  been  officially 
designated  as  "modified  accredited." 
The  other  eight  counties  have  been 
tested  but  have  not  as  yet  qualified 
as  modified  accredited  areas. 

Huntingdon  County  is  the  nriost 
recent  county  to  be  officially  recognized 
as  having  bovine  tuberculosis  reduced 
to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Bureau  also  re^xorts  that  all  the 
cattle  in  61  townshins  in  21  counties, 
and  3,758  individual  herds  in  53  coun- 
ties were  awaiting  the  tuberculin  test 
on  August  1. 


60  Years  of  Oats 

18S7 — Largest  acreage  harvest- 
ed, 1,996  000,  and  greatest  produc- 
tion, 59,900,000   bushels. 

1918 — Highest  average  acre 
yield  39  bushels.  Also  most 
valuable  crop,  $37,752,000. 

1919— Highest      average      price 

received,  80  cents  a  bushel. — 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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Farmers  Produce  Corn,  AA/^neat,  Potatoes, 

Oats,  at  Rate  Far  Above  U.  S.  Average 


Canners  Take  Step 


To  Improve  Product 


Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  secured 
acre  yields  of  com,  wheat,  oats  and 
potatoes  far  above  the  average  for 
the  United  States  in  1927  and  even 
exceeded  the  rate  in  states  which  led 
in  total  production  of  these  crops,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  acre  yield  of  corn  last  year  was 
39.5  bushels,  11.3  bushels  above  the 
nation's  average,  3  bushels  more  than 
in  Iowa — the  leading  corn  producer, 
and  furthermore  the  highest  acre 
yield  of  any  important  corn  raising 
state.  Lancaster  county  farmers  who, 
in  1927,  produced  one-tenth  of  the  en- 
tire Pennsylvania  crop,  secured  20 
bushels  more  corn  per  acre  than  the 
Iowa  average.  In  fact,  every  county 
in  the  Commonwealth  with  t^  a  excep- 
tion of  six  had  acre  yields  of  corn 
exceeding  the  average  for  the  country. 

The  1927  acre  yield  of  winter  wheat 
was  18.5  bushels,  1.5  bushels  below 
the  1926  yield,  yet  3.9  bushels  above 
the  average  for  the  entire  country, 
and  7.3  bushels  more  than  in  Kansas 
— the  leader  in  winter  wheat  produc- 
tion. Lancaster  county  farniers,  as 
with  corn,  produced  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  Pennsylvania  crop  and  secured 
an  acre  yield  more  than  twice  that  of 
Kansas  and  11  bushels  above  the  U. 
S.  average. 

The  acre  yield  of  oats  in  1927  was 
36  bushels,  4  bushels  above  the  1926 
yield,  7.7  bushels  above  the  average 
for  the  country,  and  3  bu=hels  more 
than  the  average  in  Iowa — the  leader 
in  oats  production.  Berks  county 
produced  the  most  oats  and  did  it  at 
the  rate  of  38.9  bushels  per  acre  which 
is  10.6  bushels  above  the  U.  S.  aver- 
age and  5  9  bushels  above  Iowa's  rate. 
Not  a  single  Pennsylvania  county  pro- 
duced oats  at  a  rate  less  than  the 
average  for  the  United  States. 

Potatoes  were  produced  last  year 
in  the  Commonwealth  at  the  rate  of 
120  bushels  per  acre,  5  bushels  more 
per  acre  than  the  U.  S.  average,  and 
19  bushels  more  per  acre  than  Minne- 
sota, the  leading  state.  Lehigh  pro- 
duced the  most  potatoes,  almost  one- 
twelfth  of  the  state's  total  crop,  with 
;in  averaere  acre  yield  of  131  bushels, 
16  bushels  above  the  country's  aver- 
ap-e  and  20  bushels  more  per  acre  than 
Minnesota's  rate. 


Farmers  Intend  To 

Plant  Less  Wheat 

Pennsylvania  farmers  stated  their 
intention  as  of  August  1  to  seed  a 
winter  wheat  acreage  1  per  cent  less 
than  the  planting  last  fall,  in  reports 
to  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

If  these  plans  are  carried  through, 
the  Pennsylvania  wheat  plantings  this 
fall  will  total  1,231,000  acres  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  planting  of 
1,243,000  acres  in  the  fall  of  1927. 
The  intended  acreage  this  fall  is  also 
12,000   acres   less  than  the   plantings 


The  acre  yields  by  counties  for  the 
1927  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  potato 
crops  are: 

1927   Acre   Yields   by   Counties 

Com      Winter    Oats    Pota- 
Wh«at  toes 

County  Bus.       Bus.       Bus.       Bus. 

Adnnis    41.8  12.2  29.8  147 

AlloRlieny      38.5  15.9  38.1  119 

Armstrong     32.9  12.4  33.0  128 

Ufaver     30.8  13.5  36.2  105 

Bedford     27.7  15.8  .30,5  99 

Pciks     46.4  20.4  38.9  118 

Plair     32.8  17.3  32.7  107 

Rrndford    35.0  22.6  33.2  110 

Punks 37.8  22.4  41:3  133 

liutler     31.6  15.5  39.8  1A\ 

Cambria     31.0  18.2  38.7  91 

rnmeron    22.9  15.3  29.7  110 

Carbon     31.7  19.8  35.7  89 

Centre    31.2  17.4  36.1  97 

Clioster     54.2  25.9  42.7  128 

Clarion    2S.4  15.7  37.5  116 

Clearfield     26.2  18.8  .35.2  92 

Clinton     30.3  16.8  34.6  119 

Columbia     37.1  19.1  37.7  125 

Crawford     31.8  16.6  35.7  120 

Cumberland 41.5  17.3  .35.3  141 

Danpbin     3S.9  20.7  39.7  132 

Dolaware    50.7  2.1.2  34.7  122 

Elk      34.9  16.7  37.2  lO.". 

Erie     35.5  20.7  37.0  114 

Fayette     3.3.0  16.0  37.0  135 

Forest     36.2  18.1  35.1  124 

Frnnklln    41.0  14.7  31.2  142 

Fulton    33.8  12.0  29.3  106 

Greene      .34.0  16.0  33.3  Kil 

Ilnntlngdon     3.5.4  14.8  31.1  84 

Indiana     29.1  15.8  35.7  109 

Jefferson     29.2  17.5  .34.2  116 

Juniata     35.8  15.9  32.4  119 

Lackawanna     33.2  18.7  34.3  6"> 

Lancaster    56.5  25.6  4(>.9  1,55 

Lawreme     33.0  11.8  37.9  109 

Lebanon     48.4  19.4  40.1  14.1 

Leliigh      41.4  19.6  36.3  131 

Luzerne     30.5  20.2  35.8  113 

Lycoming     36.7  18.2  36.3  93 

Mc:vean     29.7  14.6  33.1  95 

Mercer     36.6  13.0  3S.7  11.1 

Mifflin     .35.5  14.3  32.2  102 

Monroe     .30.0  19.9  33.2  64 

Montgomery     50.6  22.7  41.0  150 

Mnntonr     31.7  16.0  32.7  102 

Northampton      ...  44.5  23.6  .39.3  ^?>•) 

Nortluinil)erland     .  34.1  16.1  .34.6  109 

Perry      39.3  14.7  29.7  lOtI 

Philadelphia     51.4  30.7  40.9  122 

Pike    31  ..0  18.7  .31.7  98 

I'otter     24.6  22.4  36.4  1.36 

Rchuvlkill     31.3  19.6  .35.8  1.30 

Suvder     34.1  16.8  33.9  102 

Somerset     26.9  18.5  .33.9  1.37 

Sullivan      29.0  18.3  3.5.6  124 

Siisquelianna     .18.5  22.0  35.3  6'. 

Tioga    23.3  20.6  32.8  81 

T'nion    36.4  16.7  36.2  140 

Venango     37.8  15.7  3.5.3  99 

Warren      34.9  18.6  34.9  102 

Washington     .36.0  19.5  35.3  90 

Wavne    3.5.0  16.3  .37.5  St 

Westmoreland      ..  .36.1  16.2  35.7  12S 

Wvoming     3.1.7  21.0  .32.5  90 

York      46.3  18.6  37.7  14.'? 

Pennsylvania    ....  39.5  18.5  36.0  120 

United   States    ...  28.2  14.6  28.8  115 

intended  for  the  fall  of  1927,  when 
farmers  were  enabled  by  favorable 
weather  to  seed  the  acreage  planned 
in  August. 

The  average  abandonment  of  wheat 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
2.9  per  cent  of  the  planted  area.  With 
average  abandonment  this  winter,  the 
intended  seeding  would  net  a  harvest 
of  1,195,000  acres  compared  with  the 
1,144,000  acres  harvested  this  sum- 
mer. 

Pennsylvania's  intended  wheat  acre- 
age is  7.4  per  cent  less  than  the  aver- 
age fall  planting  from  1909  to  1913, 
15  per  cent  lower  than  the  1914-1918 
average  and  6.7  per  cent  below  the 
1919-1923  average. 


A  group  of  canners  in  York  county 
have  signed  a  contract  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Markets  for  the 
inspection  of  all  tomatoes  to  be  used 
for  canning  purposes  in  their  plants 
during  the  present  season. 

These  canners  also  have  contracts 
with  tomato  growers  providing  for  a 
premium  price  on  all  tomatoes  deliv- 
ered which  grade  U.  S.  No.  1.  The 
U.  S.  No.  2  grade  is  paid  for  at  the 
contract  price  v/hile  culls  delivered 
by  the  growers  do  not  bring  a  return 
under  the  agreement. 

Tomatoes  are  being  graded  at  the 
canneries  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  expected  that  the 
growers  and  canners  alike  will  bene- 
fit by  this  step  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  canned  product.  The  grower 
who  delivers  a  sound  product  is  re- 
warded with  a  premium  price  for  his 
efforts  while  the  canner  who  is  en- 
abled to  put  up  a  better  finished  pro- 
duct is  in  stronger  position  to  oper- 
ate at  a  profit. 

There  has  been  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  the  tomato  canners 
in  the  past  few  years  and  many 
Pennsylvania  canneries  have  been 
forced  to  close  down,  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  reports.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  standardization  which  is  under 
v/ay  this  fall  will  assist  in  putting 
the  Pennsylvania  canning  industry 
back  to  the  position  it  once  held. 


12  County  and  Local 

Fairs  Next  Weejc 

At  least  12  county  and  local  fairs 
will  be  held  in  Pennsylvania  next 
week,  according  to  dates  reported  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture.    These  include: 

Date  County  Place 

Sept.  10-15  Bradford        Athens 
Sept.  11-13  Susquehanna  Harford 
Sept.  11-13  Washington  W.  Alexander 
Sept.  11-14  Clearfield       Clearfield 
Sept.  11-1-1  Indiana 
Sept.  11-14  Juniata 
Sept.  11-14  Somerset 
Sept.  11-15  Berks 
Sept.  11-15  Carbon 
Sept.  11-15  Mercer 
Sept.  12-15  Jefferson 
Sept.  12-15  York 


Indiana 

Port  Royal 

Jenners 

Reading 

Lehighton 

Mercer 

Brookville 

Stewartstown 


60  Years  of  Buckwheat 

18B7 — Greatest  acreage  harvested. 
542,576. 

1912 — Highest  acre  yield,  24.2 
bushels. 

1917 — Highest  average  price  re- 
ceived, $1.63  per  bushel.  Also 
most  valuable  crop — ^the  State's 
only  $9,000,000  crop— Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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Some  Higk  Spots  in  Farm  History 


Compiled   by   Geo.   F.   Johnson 

Pennsylvania   Department   of 

Agriculture 

1785 — First  society  for  the  promo- 
on  ol  agriculture  established  in  Phil- 
.  iielphia. 

1820 — The  York  Imperial  apple 
(iiopagated  by  Jonathan  Jessop,  near 
.  Oik,  Pennsylvania. 

1839 — First  census  of  Pennsylvania 
il^riculture  taken. 

1848 — I'he  Chester  White  Breed  of 
swine    originated   in    Chester   county, 
i'ennsylvania. 
1851 — Formation  of  the  first  state- 
ide  agricultural  society. 
Ig55 — Charter     secured     from     the 
General    Assembly    for    a    Farmer's 
nigh   School  which  later  became  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

1859 — Organization  of  the  first 
latswide  society  of  fruit  growers. 

1861 — First  class  graduated  from 
the  Farmer's  High  School,  probably 
the  first  to  graduate  from  a  purely 
.ijriicultural  institution  in  the  United 
States. 

1863 — The  General  Assembly  of 
I'ennsylvania  accepts  the  Act  of  Con- 
uress  of  1862  which  resulted  in  the 
tiist  Federal  aid  to  promote  agricul- 
tural education. 

1870— The  Colorado  potato  beetle 
tirst  found   in  Pennsylvania. 

1871 — First  subordinats  grange  in 
Pennsylvania  established  near  Mont- 
gomery in  Lycoming  county. 

1874 — Formation  of  the  first  state- 
wide  association   of   dairymen. 

1876 — First  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture formed. 

1877 — Experimental  work  in  agri- 
eulturs  began  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

1878— Enactment  of  the  first  State 
ly^gislation  to  regulat*^  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine. 

1879— Passage  of  the  first  State 
Fertilizer  Law  to  protect  farmers 
from  fraudulent  and  misrepresented 
eommcrcial  fertilizers. 

1887 — The  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  established  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

1894— The  San  Jose  Scale  spread 
i!ito  Pennsylvania  causing  untold  de- 
struction of  fruit  trees. 

1895 — The  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture   created. 

1895 — The  State  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  organized  to  supervise  contag- 
ious and  infectious  diseases  of  aiii- 
mals  and  poultry,  and  to  formulate 
plans  for  eradication  and  control. 

1901 — Enactment  of  first  law  to 
r«j^ulate  the  sale  of  commercial  feed- 
ing  stuffs. 

1907 — Agricultural  extension  serv- 
ice established  and  first  farmers'  week 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

1912 — County  Agricultural  Agent 
V  ork  began  in  Pennsylvania. 

1917 — Establishment  of  the  Bureau 
'if  Markets,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
inent  of  Agriculture. 

1917 — Federal  Legislation  gives  aid 
to  Pennsylvania  for  vocational  agri- 
e'iltiiral   education   in   high   schools. 

1917_Firit  State  Farm  Products 
S'low  held  in  Harrisburg. 

1918— Potato  wart  found  for  the 
ti!>t  time  in  Pennsylvania  in  gardens 
ill    Freeland,   Luzerne    County. 

1919 — The  first  European  corn 
li  irer  found  in  the  Commonwealth  in 
fi'vqvH   township,  Erie  county. 

1920— The  Japan?Re  beetle  crossed 
tin"  D?l?»ware  a^^d  was  found  a  few 
r^i''^<^   north  of  Philadelphia. 


1922 — Oriental  fruit  moth  discov- 
ered in  York  county. 

1924 — The  Mexican  bean  beetle 
found  in  Greene  county. 

1925 — First  parasites  introduced  to 
control   the   European   corn  borer. 

1925 — First  parasites  introduced 
to  fight  the  Japanese  beetle  on  Penn- 
sylvania  soil. 

85,000  Cars  Of 

Produce  Received 

In  15  Markets 

Harrisburg,  Sept. — The  15  largest 
markets  in  Pennsylvania  received 
uuring  the  past  year  85,000  cars  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  originating  in 
practically  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  several  foreign  countries,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  which  has  just  published  a 
bulletin  giving  the  full  details  of  the 
extent  and  source  of  carlot  supplies 
of  these  food  products  in  the  prin- 
cipal consuming  centers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Potatoes  led  the  list  with  15,159 
cars  and  grapes  were  second  with 
8,354  cars.  Other  important  fruits 
and  vegetables  received  were:  oranges 
7243,  lettuce  4477,  apples  4418,  can- 
taloupes 3940,  cabbage  3811,  tomatoes 
3715,  onions  3482,  watermelons  3072, 
bananas  2917,  celery  2812,  peaches 
2411,  sweet  potatoes  2017,  pears  1372, 
strawb:rriss  1270,  spinach  1036,  and 
turnips   161. 

Philadelphia  is  the  leading  market 
having  received  41,290  carloads,  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  total  ship- 
ments. Receipts  in  other  cities  were: 
Pittsburgh  22,850,  Scranton  5031, 
Wilkes-Barre  4083,  Harrisburg  2250, 
Altoona  1786,  Allentown  1709,  Johns- 
town 1661,  Williamsport  1944,  Erie 
934,  Reading  864,  B:thlehem  712, 
Easton  542,  Lancaster  406,  York,  245, 
total  85,307. 

California  is  the  chief  shipper  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  Common- 
wealth, supplying  nearly  25  per  cent 
of  the  products  which  are  grown  com- 
mercially in  Pennsylvania,  in  addi- 
tion to  *  over  50  per  cent  of  the  or- 
anges and  cantaloupes  used. 

Even  when  not  considering  oranges, 
bananas,  cantaloupes,  strawberries, 
sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  water- 
melons, which  came  entirely  or  in 
large  quantities  at  least  from  other 
states  and  countries,  Pennsylvania 
received  41,664  carloads  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  38  other  states  and 
foreign    countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
points  of  origin  of  45,085  carloads  of 
apples,  cabbage,  celery,  grapes,  let- 
tuce, onions,  peaches,  potatoes  and 
turnips  received  in  the  15  principal 
markets    of    the    Commonwealth    last 


year: 

Origin 
Alabama 
Arizona    . 
Arkansas 


1927 
206 
975 
2 


California    10,446 

Colorado    185 

Delaware     380 

Florida    2.706 

Georgia 1,358 

Idaho    fi4 

Illinois    n7 

Indiana    350 

Iowa   30 

Kentucky    15 

Louisiana    39 

Maine     3-158 

Maryland     760 

MaRtjnchusetts    289 

Michigan    1,080 


Minnesota    274 

Mississippi    95 

Missouri    4 

New  Hampshire 10 

New   Jersey    1,382 

New    Mexico    5 

New   York    6,889 

North   Carolina    1,367 

North    Dakota    18 

Ohio    1,027 

Oregon     26 

Pennsylvania    3,421 

South  Carolina 1,455 

Tennessee    '33 

Texas    .' .'  326 

Vermont * 9 

Virginia .'  3,422 

Washington     1,405 

West  Virginia    286 

Wisconsin    166 

Wyoming    ]  13 

Imports    724 

Unknown     gg 

Total    (9   commodities)    45,085 


Where  To  Attend 

Fairs  Next  Week 

Thirteen  county  and  local  fairs  are 
scheduled  for  Pennsylvania  next  week, 
according  to  dates  reported  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   These  include: 

Pate  County  Place 

Sppt.   18-20  YorU  Hanover 

Sept.   18-21  Arnistronp  Dayton 

Sept.   lS-21  (Cumberland  NewvUle 

S.'i't.   18-21  Dauphin  (Jintz 

Serf.  lS-21  Elk  St.    Mary's 

Sept.  18-22  Fayette  Dawson 

Sept.  18  22  I.eiiiph  Allentown 

f-'ept.  in  21  rienrfleld  r.raniplan 

Sent.   10-22  Tarknwanna  Moscow 

Sent.   in-22  Tingn  Mnnsflelrl 

Seot.  19-22  Wyoming  Tnnkhnnnoi-k 

Sept.   20-22  Indinna  Cookport 

Sept.  20-22  Wayne  Newfoundland 


Valid  Trespass  Sign 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  receives  inquiries  from 
time  to  time  on  the  proper  wording 
of  a  valid  trespass;  sign. 

A  type  of  notice  believrd  to  be 
valid  when  prominently  posted  about 
the  premises,  one  combining  both  the 
warning  of  the  1905  Trespass  Act  and 
th-  1925  Stealing  Act,  is  the  follow- 


ing: 


NOTICE! 


No  Trespassing  or   Stealing   Allowed 

All  persons  are  hereby  notified  and 
warned  neither  to  trespass  on  these 
premises  under  penalty  of  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10.00  as  provided  by  the 
Act  of  April  14,  1905,  P.  L.  169  and 
its  amendment;  nor  to  take,  steal 
or  carry  away  any  property  whatso- 
ever undr  penalty  of  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $500.00  and  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three  years,  as  provided  by 
th:  Act  of  May  1,  1925,  P.  L.  440. 

Owner  or  Lessee 
The   signature   should   be   in   ink. 


60  Years  Of  Tobacco 

1866—6,200  acres  harvested  with 
yield  of  800  pounds  per  acre, 
total  crop  4,960,000. 

1900 — Largest  acre  yield  for  State, 
1524  pounds. 

1911 — ^Largest       crop,       65,320,000 

pounds.  _  •     A     ot 

1917— Highest  price  received,  21 
cents  a  pound. 

1920 — Most  valuable  crop,  $12,- 
986,000.  ,  ^    , 

1924— Largest  acreage  harvested 
46,000.  Similar  acreage  har- 
vested in    1911.  —  P^fifisylvanta 

Department  of  A, e:ri culture. 


\.   11 


ror'         ites  James   W.   Kellogg,  di- 

lis- 


llnltor    made    on     farm 


lb« 


140.500 


356.  mo 


247.400 
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Legal  Bushel  Weights 

Of  Commodities  Given 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  publishes  the  following 
iiandy  reference  table  of  legal  bushel 
weights  now  in  force  in  the  Conunon- 
wealth  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  July 
24,  1913,  with  subsequent  amend- 
ments: 

Fruit 

Pounds 

Apples    45 

Apples,  dried 25 

Cherries,  with   stems    56 

Cherries,   stemmed    64 

Cranbsrries    32 

Currants     '  40 

Gooseberries    40 

Grapes    48 

Peaches     48 

Peaches,  dried  (peeled)    38 

Peaches,  dried  (unpeeled)   33 

Pears    50 

Plums    64 

Quinces   48 

Raspberries    48 

Strawberries    48 

Vegetables 

Beans,  dried 60 

Beans,  castor   (sbsUed)    46 

Beets     56 

Cabbage    50 

Carrots   50 

Cucumbers   48 

Horseradish 50 

Onions 50 

Onion    sets    28 

Parsnips   50 

Peas,  green  (unshelled)    28 

Peas,  dried 60 

Potatoes    60 

Potatoes,  sweet 54 

Rutabagas    60 

Spinach     12 

Tomatoes 56 

Turnips  '' 56 

Grain  and  Grain  Feeds 

Barley  48 

Bran    20 

Buckwheat   48 

Corn,  Shelled 56 

Com,   ear    (husksd)    70 

Com,  meal 50 

Hominy     60 

Malt 38 

Oats     32 

Rice,  rough   45 

Rye    56 

Rye  meal   50 

Shorts   20 

Spelt    40 

Wheat  60 

Grasses,   Forage,  Etc. 

Alfalfa   sted 60 

Blue  grass  seed   14 

Broom  com  seed 50 

Clover  seed    60 

Flax  seed   56 

Hemp  seed 44 

Herd's  grass    45 

Hungarian  grass  seed   50 

Kaffir    com    56 

lentils    60 

Linseed   56 


Millet    50 

Orchard  grass  seed 14 

Rape  seed    50 

Redtop  grass  seed 14 

Sorghum  seed  50 

Timothy  grass  seed 45 

Nuts 

Chestnuts   hulled    50 

Hickory    nuts    50 

Peanuts     22 

Walnuts  common 50 

Miscellaneous 

Cement   100 

Charcoal   2Q 

Coal,  anthracite   75 

Coal,  bituminous 76 

Coal,  stone  80 

Coke    40 

Hair  (plastering)   8 

Lime 80 

Salt,  coarse   85 

Salt,  ground    62 

Sand    100 


78  Prosecuted 

In  23  Counties 

Seventy-eight  dealers  in  23  counties 
were  prosecuted  during  the  past  month 
for  violating  the  pure  food  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  State  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry  announced  today. 
While  13  different  laws  were  violated, 
more  prosecutions  resulted  from  using 
artificial  coloring  in  pastries  and  in 
fruit  used  for  pastries  than  for  any 
other  one  type  of  violation.  Seven 
were  prosecuted  for  using  artificially 
colored  fruit  in  pies,  six  for  using 
artificially  colored  jelly  in  jelly  rolls, 
and  three  for  selling  artificially  col- 
ored fruit  syrup. 

Selling  eggs  as  fresh  which  were 
not  fresh,  caused  the  prosecutions  of 
10  dealers  in  Philadelphia  while  sell- 
ing milk  and  cream  low  in  fat  and 
solids  resulted  in  11  prosecutions  in 
Allegheny,  Blair,  Philadelphia  and 
Sullivan  counties.  The  counties  in 
which  prosecutions  were  made  during 
August  are:  Adams,  Allegheny,  Beav- 
er, Blair,  Cambria.  Cameron,  Centre, 
Columbia,  Erie,  Fayette,  Lackawanna, 
Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Lycom- 
ing, Mercer,  Philadelphia,  Potter,  Sul- 
livan, Susquehanna,  Washington, 
Westmoreland  and  York. 


458,112  Dogs  Licensed, 

4845  Owners  Prosecuted 

During  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year,  458,112  dogs  were  licensed 
in  Pennsylvania  and  during  the  first 
eight  months,  4845  owners  were  pros- 
ecuted for  violating  the  dog  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Allegheny,  Luaeme,  and  Westmore- 
land, with  over  19,000  dogs  licensed 
in  each,  led  all  counties  in  number  of 
licenses  issued  to  August  1.  The  num- 
ber by  counties  are: 

Adams,  3608;  Allegheny,  25,489; 
Armstrong,  7594;  Beaver,  8188;  Bed- 
ford, 4982;  Berks,  14459;  Blair,  8004; 
Bradford,  5422;  Bucks,  8496;  Butler, 
7495;  Cambria,  9800;  Cameron,  398; 
Carbon,  4569;  Centre,  3293;  Chester. 
12062;  Clarion,  4180;  Clearfield,  5803; 
Clinton,  2586;  Columbia,  5179;  Craw- 
ford, 6865;  Cumberland,  5654;  Dau- 
phin, 9741;  Delaware,  11989;  Elk, 
225";  Erie,  10466. 

Payette,  14,117;  Forest,  787;  Frank- 
lin, 5354;  Fulton,  1562;  Greene,  4848; 
Huntingdon,  3932;  Indiana,  7333; 
Jefferson,  3995;  Juniata,  1891;  Lacka- 
wanna, 7846;  Lancaster,  13304;  Law- 
rence, 6446;  Lebanon,  4926;  Lehigh, 
8593;  Luzerne,  19991;  Lycoming,  6769; 
McKcan,  3391;  Mercer,  8650;  Mifflin. 
2916;    Monroe,  3289. 

Montgomery,  15586;  Montour,  1477; 
Northampton,  9586;  Northumerland, 
6811;  Perry.  2991;  Pike,  1174;  Potter, 
1923;  Schuylkill,  18497;  Snyder,  1956; 
Somerset,  7539;  Sullivan,  1041;  Sus- 
quehanna, 4286;  Tioga.  3365;  Union, 
1470;  Venango,  5838;  Warren,  3856. 

Washington,  14985;  Wayne,  3673; 
Westmoreland.  19778;  Wvoming,  1606; 
York,  12092;  Total,  458,112.      -         ' 


County  and  Local 

Fairs  Next  Week 

The  county  and  local  fair  season  will 
continue  in  all  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth next  week  when  nine  exhibi- 
tions are  scheduled,  according  to  dates 
reported  to  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     These  include: 


Dat« 

Sept.    2r)  26 


Sept. 
S«'pt. 


25-2S 

2r.-2s 


Sept.  2.'i-2S 

s«>pt.  2r,-2s 

S«>pt.  2r.-28 

S«'pt.  2.'i-28 

S.'pt.  26-28 

Sept.  27-20 


County 
rhiladelphla 
Bedford 
I.nwrence 
Snmerftet 
Sullivan 
rnion 
Wayne 
SiiHiinehanna 
Beaver 


Place 
rhilndelphia 
He«lford 
New    Castle 
Meyersdale 
Forksvllle 
Ii<'wl*ibnrg 
lloiH'fxiale 
Mont  rone 
Darlington 


Fall  Is  Excellent 

Time  To  Buy 
Locally  Grown  Products 

The  usual  fall  harvesting  of  apples, 
potatoes,  grapes  and  other  farm  pro- 
ducts will  be  at  its  height  during  the 
next  month,  according  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Markets  and  con- 
sumers in  the  Commonwealth  are  re- 
minded that  this  season  of  the  year 
is  the  best  time  to  buy  high  quality 
locally-grown  products  for  late  fall 
and  winter  consumption. 


60  Years  of  Milk  Cows 

1867 — Smallest  number  of  milk 
cows  reported  on  Pennsylvania 
farms  in  60  years — 657,362. 

1870 — Lowest  average  value  per 
head— $20.24. 

1908 — Largest  number  reported — 
1,152,000. 

1928 — Highest  average  value  per 
head— ^103,  and  highest  total 
value— $88 ,065,000—  Pennyhva- 
nia  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Second  Blister  Rust 

Survey  Under  Way 

A  second  statewide  white  pine  blis- 
■r  rust  survey  is  being  made  by  the 
iureau   of   Plant   Industry,   Pennsyl- 
:inia  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  1927  a  successful  survey  was  car- 
Kd  out  through  the  schools  in  Penn- 
ylvania.     The  pupils   looked  for  the 
"ust   on   the    leaves    of   currants    and 
.ooseberries,    which    are    the     other 
osts  of  this  rust,  and  sent  specimens 
or  identification.     Owing  to  the  large 
.mount  of  rust  found  by  the  children, 
t  was  thought  advisable  to   make  a 
imilar   survey   this   year.     However, 
tistead   of  asking   the    schools   to   do 
he   work   again,   the   Department,  in 
ooperation   with   the   Department   of 
orests  and  Waters,  arranged  to  make 
he  survey  by  calling  upon  the  4,000 
lire  wardens  throughout  the  Common- 
vealth   to   look   for   the    rust    on    the 
rurrant  and  gooseberry  plants.     This 
,urvey    was    started     shortly    before 
.September  1.     Some  25  reports  were 
leceivsd   during   the   first  two  weeks 
and  six  cases  of  rust  were  revealed. 
rhs   first   report   came   from  Button- 
Aood  in  Lycoming  County  where  rust 
was  found  on  black  currants  by  Wil- 
liam Beck,  fire  warden  in  that  place. 
riosely  following  this  a  similar  find- 
ing of  rust  on  black  currants  was  re- 
ported by  F.  C.  Bums,  fire  warden  at 
Uniondale  in  Susquehana  County. 

Since  preliminary  scouting  carried 
.)ut  earlier  in  the  season  by  a  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that  the 
rust  is  prevalent  on  currants  and 
gooseberries,  it  is  expected  that  the 
survey  being  made  through  the  fire 
wardens  will  give  splendid  informa- 
tion regarding  the  occurrence  of  rust 
in  Pennsvlvania  this  year. 

"While*  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
has  been  found  on  the  important  host, 
the  white  pine,  only   in   a  few  cases 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  small  areas, 
vet  its  occurrenc?  in  a  widespread  way 
on  gooseberries  and  currants  indicates 
:hat  the  disease  will  soon  be  plenti- 
'ul    on    white    pines    unless    control 
Pleasures    are    adopted,"    representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try   state.      "The    control    measures 
tound    satisfactory    involve    removing 
ill    currants    and    gooseberries    from 
the  neighborhood  of  pine  plantings  up 
'()  a  distance  of  300  yards.     Prelini- 
tiary  eradication  of  this  kind  has  al- 
cady    b-en    started    bv    the    Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  in  State 
Forests.      Private    owners    are    being 
urged    to   protect   their  pines   in    the 
<ame  manner." 
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Fewer  Pei'sons  Bitten 

By  Rabid  Dogs 

One  hundred  and  eight  fewer  cases 
of  rabies  were  reported  and  61  fewer 
persons  were  bitten  by  rabid  dogs 
during  the  first  eight  months  this  year 
than  during  the  corresponding  period 
in  1927,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  report  to  September  1  this  year 
shows  232  cases  of  rabies,  and  189 
persons  and  559  animals  bitten  while 
a  year  ago  to  the  same  date,  340 
cases  were  reported,  and  250  persons 
and  664  animals  were  bitten. 

Only  one  quarantine,  that  in  the 
Pottsville  district,  was  necessary  this 
year  while  three — one  in  Allegheny, 
one  in  Luzerne  and  one  in  Delaware 
County — were  established  during  1927. 
The  Pottsville  quarantine  was  recent- 
ly lifted  after  being  in  force  for  100 
days. 


Flock  Owners  Can 

Still  Enter  R.  O.  P. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "Entries  for  Record  of 
Performance  work  for  birds  in  poul- 
try flocks  will  be  accepted  any  time  up 
to  January  1,  1929,  providing  appli- 
cation is  made  one  month  in  advance 
of  the  time  birds  are  to  begin  their 
official  record-,.  This  will  give  many 
poultry  owners  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain official  records  on  their  trapnest- 
ing  work. 

"Advice  is  also  given  that  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  get  recog- 
nition from  the  American  Record  of 
Performance  council  to  issue  certifi- 
cates on  all  birds  meeting  the  re- 
quired standards.  These  certificates 
will  be  the  same  as  those  issued  to 
official  contest  birds. 

"At  the  present  time  nearly  250 
birds  entered  last  fall  and  early  win- 
ter have  layed  the  required  200  eggs 
and  there  are  many  potential  200 
eggers.  With  three  times  the  number 
of  birds  entered  this  year  it  is  ex- 
pected that  many  high  producing 
birds  with  official  records  will  be  ob- 
tained." 


Make  Plans  For 

State  Farm  Show 

Plans  are  now  being  made  by  the 
State  Farm  Products  Show  Commis- 
sion for  holding  the  thirteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Products  Show  in  Har- 
nsburg,  January  22,  23,  24,  and  25, 
1929. 

A  premium  list  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  approximately  |10,000  in 
cash  prizes  in  addition  to  many  spec- 
ial prizes  has  been  prepared  and  will 
soon  be  available.  This  booklet  will 
reveal  several  new  departments  in- 
cluding an  exhibit  of  vegetables  and  a 
home  economics  display. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  new 
features  as  well  as  the  growing  inter- 
est among  farmers  in  the  show  gen- 
erally, it  is  anticipated  that  more 
floor  space  will  be  required  this  year 
than  ever  before.  A  total  of  120,000 
square  feet  of  space  was  used  a  year 
ago,  and  still  the  show  rooms  were 
far  too  small  to  take  care  of  the  record 
breaking  crowds. 


County  Fair  Season 

Draws  Near  Close 

The  county  and  local  fair  season 
in  Pennsylvania  will  draw  practically 
to  a  close  next  week  with  the  holding 
of  the  following  fairs,  according  to 
dates  reported  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department   of   Agriculture. 


Dafp 

County 

Place 

Oct.   1-6 

Colnmbla 

nio<»inHburg 

Oct.   2-4 

Washiufffon 

Burgettstown 

Oct.   2  5 

Westmoreland 

T.igonier 

Oct.  2-6 

Bucks 

Dnylcstown 

Oct.  2-6 

York 

York 

Only  two  fairs   are   scheduled   for 

later  dates.  These   are: 

Date  County  Place 

Oct.     9-12  Lycoming  I1>ik1iosvI1Ic 

Oct.  17-19  Venango  Franklin 


60  Years  of  Horses 

1894 — Largest  number  of  horses 
and  colts  reported  on  Pennsyl- 
vania farms  during  the  past 
60  years— 659,484. 

1897 — Lowest  average  value  per 
head — $44.27  and  lowest  total 
value— $25,819,103. 

1914 — Highest  average  value  per 
head— ^139  and  highest  total 
value— $81,176,000. 

1928— Smallest     number     reported 
in    60    years,    359,000    head. — 
Pennsylvania       DeparimenL      of 
Agriculture. 
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.jrop  Value  Exceeds  Combined 

Total  of  Ten  Otker  States 


Nine  Pennsylvania  counties  each 
roduced  principal  farm  crops  valued 

uL  more  tnan  |o,000,000  in  1927,  and 

ly  eight  produced  less  than  $1,000,- 

'0  worth  of  these  farm  crops,  accord- 

g  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Penn- 

ivania  Department   of  Agriculture. 

Lancaster   County   produced  almost 

.   much   in   value   of   principal  farm 

ops  as  the  States  of  Delaware  and 

lode  Island  combined  and  the  Com- 

oMwealth  as  a  whole  produced  mors 

value  of  all  farm  crops   than  the 

ital  of  the  ten  states — Arizona,  Con- 

■cticut,     Delaware,      Nevada,     New 

Hampshire,      New      Mexico,      Rhode 

,  land,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 
The  valu2  of  principal  farm  crops 

;.y  counties  in  1927  are: 

Value  of  Principal 
liank     County  Crops — 1927 

1  Lancaster   $18,609,740 

2  York    10,218,250 

3  Chester   8,754,550 

4  Berks 8,657,600 

5  Bucks    6,565,100 

6  Franklin    , 6,158,800 

7  Westmoreland   5,269,180 

8  Cumberland   5,154,4C0 

9  Bradford     5,054,750 

10  Adams     4,^82,210 

11  Lehigh 4,763,580 

12  Montgomery    4,487,920 

13  Northampton 4,250,970 

14  Crawford    4,088,670 

15  Washington    4  007,630 

16  Schuylkill   3,959,430 

17  Somerset    3.929,740 

18  Erie   3,804.720 

19  Lebanon    3,799,170 

20  Dauphin    3  634  620 

21  Columbia    3.621,100 

22  Lvcoming    3  599.940 

23  Indiana    3,551,1^0 


208  Acres  of  Seed 

Potatoes  Certified 

Two  hundred  and  eight  acres  of 
potatoes  out  of  approximately  630 
acres  entered,  successfully  passed  the 
State  certification  requirement-),  ac- 
cording to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  The  fields  which 
wore  certified  are  located  in  12  coun- 
ties. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  growers 
w.re  entered  in  the  certification  work 
this  year  as  compared  with  72  in  1927. 
H  )w*ever.  the  numbar  of  growers  cer- 
tiliod  is  35,  four  less  than  a  vear  ago. 

While  almost  30,000  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes passed  inspection  in  1927.  the 
in  reasin.g  ponularity  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia jrrown  seed  potatoes  has  resulted 
in  the  demand  far  exceeding  prodnc- 
ti  .n.  At  no  time  during  the  past  five 
yf-ars  has  the  production  come  up  to 
tl .'  demand^  the  Bureau  states. 

The  number  of  growers  and  number 
0^  acres  r^rtified  are  given  by  coun- 
ti  s  a?  follows: 


^ 


r  unty 

P.  adford    

r  mbria 

Growers      Acres 
Certified  Certified 

2            33.75 

7             35.50 

(    rbon   

C  ntre    

K  ie    

1               4.00 

1             15.00 

1               3.50 

II  mtingdon   .  . . 
T?  'liana    

1             17.00 

5             15.25 

I.  high    

I  vcominsr     .  .  .  . 

2               6.00 

1               9.00 

r  )tter    

1             20.00 

f^'  merset    

^'^  illivan    

11             45  00 

2               4.00 

Total    

35           208.00 

24  Butler    3,470.920 

25  Mercer    3,467,420 

26  Bedford 3,208,8u0 

27  Susquehanna    3,131,850 

28  Tioga 3,083,640 

29  Northumberland    3,032,780 

30  Luzerne     3^99,050 

31  Allegheny    2,957,040 

b2  Centre   2,839,630 

33  Armstrong   2,744,180 

34  Fayette   2,719,380 

35  Wayne     2,609,060 

36  Greene    2,608,160 

37  Cambria    2,501,930 

38  Clearfield    2,428,910 

39  Pirry 2,398,250 

40  Huntingdon    2,327,400 

41  Jefferson    2,307,960 

42  Clarion    2,265,3.0 

43  Snyder    2,194,450 

44  Lawrence    2,133,870 

45  Beaver    2,102,770 

46  Union    2,004,390 

47  Juniata    1,938,600 

48  Blair    1,892,600 

49  Potter    1,616,650 

50  Warren   1,605,900 

51  Lackawanna 1,581,630 

52  Mifflin    1,513,140 

53  Venango    1,463,420 

54  Clinton    1,272,000 

55  Wyoming    1,269,690 

56  Monroe    1,207,770 

57  Fulton     1,205,470 

58  Carbon    1,044,710 

59  Delaware 1,016  200 

60  Montour    994,680 

61  FJk 877,140 

62  McKean     821,030 

63  Sullivan    615,210 

64  Pike   373.320 

65  Philadelphia 329,730 

66  Forest   282.320 

67  Cpmeron   128  390 

State     Total    $215,409,000 


17- Year  Locusts 

Less  Abundant  in 

State  This  Year 

The  17-year  locusts  which  made  a 
scheduled  visit  to  Pennsylvania  this 
past  summer  were  less  abundant  than 
in  the  previous  visitation,  accordino' 
to  reports  reaching  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  locusts  were  reported  as  very 
numerous  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Dauphin  and  Schuylkill  Counties, 
in  southern  Luzerne,  northern  Carbon, 
and  '.vouthwestem  Monroe  Cotmties. 
It  was  observed  that  infestations  de- 
creased noticeably  as  cultivated  areas, 
bordering  these  districts,  were  ap- 
proached. 

The  majority  of  the  reports  indicate 
that  the  infestation  was  lighter  than 

17  years  ago  and  that  the  damage  was 
most  noticeable  on  oak  tree?.  Many 
irqairies  were  received  regarding  this 
damac^e,  some  people  thinking  it  was 
blight. 

It  is  explained  that  damage  by  the 
locusts  results  when  the  females  cut 
slits  in  the  tender  bark  of  twigs  into 
^"hi^h  they  deposit  their  eggs.  When 
thc.-e  egRTS  hatch,  the  larvae  cause  fur- 
ther splitting  of  the  bark  which  great- 
ly weakens  the  twig.  Decay  often 
starts  when  the  heavy  winds  of  sum- 
mer with  the  additional  growth  of 
the  twigs  soon  cause  the  small  limbs 
to  break  down. 


State  Puts  Stop 

To  Fake  Nursery 

Stock  Dealings 

Unreliable  nursery  stock  salesmen 
and  dealers  who  caused  great  loss  and 
disappointment  to  purchasers  of  nurs- 
ery stock  a  number  of  years  ago,  have 
been  eliminated  to  a  large  degree 
through  the  registration  of  all  nurs- 
erymen and  dealers  in  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  State  law  requires  the  inspec- 
tion of  an  woody  nuisery  stock  offered 
for  sale  in  Pennsylvania.  This  serv- 
ice is  given  free  of  charge  to  all  per- 
sons selling  nursery  stock  and  assures 
the  purchaser  healthy  plants.  The 
Penn  ylvania  nurseries  are  inspected 
one  to  three  times  each  year  and  the 
general  conditions  have  been  found  to 
be  good,  in  fact,  often  much  better 
than  the  stock  shipped  into  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Not  only  must  all  nurserymen  have 
a  license  but  all  dealers  in  nursery 
stock,  as  well  as  agents  canvassing 
for  nurserymen,  mu:t  be  licensed. 
Anyone  contemplating  purchasing 
nursery  stock  would  do  well  to  ascer- 
tain the  status  of  the  grower,  dealer 
or  agent  before  placing  an  order,  tha 
Bureau  explains.  All  agents  are  re- 
quirad  to  carry  a  card  certificate. 

The  law  requires  that  this  certifi- 
cate as  well  as  all  licenses  shall  be  re- 
newed on  October  1  each  year  so  that 
b3fore  signing  an  order,  one  should 
make  very  sure  that  the  agent  carries 
a  valid  card.  In  case  the  agent  can- 
not or  will  not  produce  evidence  of  his 
honesty,  this  should  be  reported  to 
Chi^f  Nursery  Icspector,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Harrisburg,  at  once 
£0  that  unsuspecting  persons  may  be 
protected. 


$9,500  Cash  Prizes 

Offered  to  Exhibitors 
At  State  Farm  Show 

Exhibitors  at  the  thirteenth  annual 
State  Farm  Products  Show  to  be  held 
in  Harrisburg,  January  22,  23,  24  and 
25,  1929,  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  $9,505  in  cash  prizes  in 
addition  to  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  and  other  special  prizes,  the 
management  of  the  Show  has  an- 
nounced. 

The  cash  premiums  will  be  divided 
upon  the  various  departments  as  fol- 
lows: corn,  $641  50;  small  grains, 
$127.50;  pctatoe?,  $L'03;  apples,  $3,- 
510;  maple  syrup,  $40.50;  wool,  $200; 
tobacco,  $61.50;  apiary,  $217;;  dairy 
products,  $111;  poultry,  $3,400;  eggs, 
$416;  vegetables.,  $204;  and  home 
economics,  $78. 

Persons  intending  to  make  exhibits 
of  crops  are  urged  by  the  Show 
Management  to  make  selection  at  the 
time  of  harvesting  this  fall. 


60  Years  of  Swine 

1868 — Lowest  average  value  per 
head — $5.71. 

1879 — Lowest  total  value  of  swine 
—$5,366,595. 

1919 — Largest  number  reported  on 
Pennsylvania  farm's^ — 1,380,- 
000  head,  also  the  highest 
average  value  per  head — 
$26,  and  the  highest  total 
value— $35,880,000. 

1926 — Smallest  number  reported  in 
60  years— 693,000  — /'^wn/v/- 
vania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 
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IX  Counties  Each  Have  Livestock 

Valued  At  More  Tkan  $5,000,000 


This  Commonwealth,  with  more 
■  vestock  on  farms  than  all  of  New 
]   iffland   and   New   Jersey   combined, 

inks  thirteenth  amonj?  all  the  States 
ill  total  value  of  cattle,  hogs,  she:.p, 

...rses  and  mules,  according  to  the 
i:areau  of  Statistics,  Pennsylvania 
i)opartment  of  Agriculture. 

The    livestock     population     of    the 
'  ommonwealth    on    January    1,    1928 
:i3  approximately  3,020,000  and  was 
ilued  at  1173,022,000. 

Six  counties — Lancaster,  York, 
<  hester,  Bradford,  Berks  and  Craw- 
toid,  each  have  livestock  on  farms 
\alued  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  while 
only  four  counties — Pike,  Forest, 
IMiiladelphia,  and  Cameron,  have  less 
ihan  $500,000  worth  of  farm  animals 
;  ach. 

The  rank  of  the  counties  and  the 
\alue  of  livestock  in  each  are: 

Value  of  Livestock 
Kank     County  Jan.  1,  1928 

1  Lancaster    $10,410,080 

2  York    7,202.810 

3  Chester   6,558,790 

4  Bradford     6,253,640 

5  Berks    5,867,530 

6  Crawford    5,362,630 

7  Bucks    4,930,120 

8  Erie    4,830,450 

9  Washington    4,697,700 

10  Tioga 4,550,930 

11  Susquehanna    4,517,150 

12  Mercer    4,181,700 

18  Franklin    4,171,560 

14  Westmoreland   3,895,300 

15  Wayne     3,7215,710 

16  Montgomery    3,516,000 

17  Cumberland    3,465,440 

18  Somerset    3,189,710 

19  Adams     3,052,190 

20  Lebanon    2,952,500 

21  Butler    2,913,220 


Busy  Season  for 

Fruit  Inspectors 


Demands  for  the  services  of  official 
inspectors  to  certify  the  grade  of  ap- 
liles,  peaches,  graphs  and  other  pro- 
ducts at  shipping  points,  are  the  heav- 
i<'.st  this  fall  since  the  service  started 
live  years  ago,  according  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Mark:ts. 

ren  inspectors  will  be  busy  until 
the  middle  of  November  in  the  grape 
bilt  of  Erie  county  where  more  than 
half  of  the  grapes  shipped  will  be  cer- 
tified as  to  grade  and  condition. 

Fifteen  men  started  the  apple  in- 
>;)oction  work  October  1  in  Adams, 
Iranklin,  Cumberland,  Wyoming  and 
^ Ork  counties  and  will  be  kept  busy 
until  the  close  of  the  season.  Last 
\tar,    557    carloads    of    apples    wrtre 
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Centre 2,854,470 

Greene    2,834,920 

Lycoming   2,779,580 

Dauphin    2,715,600 

Nort/hampton    2,659,290 

Indiana    2,587,140 

Allegheny 2,530,810 

Bedford     2,408,680 

Fayette   2,332,240 

Lawrence    2,283,970 

Clarion 2,270,610 

Northumberland    2,114,840 

Armstrong   2,052,830 

Warren    2,008,800 

Columbia    1,890,190 

Lehigh     1,880,430 

Schuylkill   1,759,000 

Huntingdon    1,751,520 

Potter    1,739,340 

Perry     1,662,700 

Jefferson     1,656,990 

Blair    1,590,680 

Cambria    1,585,680 

Wyoming    1,573,160 

Beaver    1,572,990 

Luzerne    1,520,020 

Juniata    1,510,930 

Venango    1,507,040 

Snyder    1,474,440 

Lackawanna    1,469,470 

Clearfield    1,418,180 

Mifflin    1,409,100 

Union    1,309,630 

McKean     1,036,990 


Delawar?  . . 
Clinton    .... 

Fulton     

Montour  .  . . 
Monroe  . . . . 
Sullivan    . . . 

Elk     

Carbon    .  .  •  . 

Pike   

Forest   

Philadelphia 
Cameron     . . 


988,840 
883,140 
877,280 
838,150 
825,260 
724,970 
568,020 
510,950 
344,710 
186,180 
181,970 
97,110 


Total     State    $173,02?,000 


officially  inspected  at  Pennsylvania 
shipping  points. 

During  September,  300  carloads  of 
peaches  were  certified  by  15  inspictors 
working  in  Adams,  Berks,  Cumberland 
and  Franklin  counties. 

Cannery  tomatoes  were  inspected 
for  the  first  time  this  year  in  York 
county.  The  results  were  very  satis- 
factory since  all  canners  who  used  this 
grade  system  of  buying,  report  higher 
quality  packs. 


37  Prosecuted 


In  Philadelphia 


Thirty-seven  prosecutions  for  vio- 
lating the  pure  food  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  ordered  in  Philadel- 
phia during  September,  according  to 
the  monthly  report  of  the  State  Bu- 
reau of  Foods  and  Chemistry. 


These  prosecutions  resulted  from 
merchants  violating  the  general  food 
law,  the  fresh  efi:f;  act,  the  non-alco- 
holic drinks  law  and  the  pure  vinegar 
act. 

Other  counties  in  which  prQS»:cu- 
tions  were  ordered  include:  Allegheny, 
10;  Berks,  3;  Bradford,  1;  Cbester,  1; 
Columbia,  1;  Erie,  1;  Lehigh,  2;  Mc- 
Kean, 1;  Mercer,  1;  Northampton,  1; 
Northumbirland,  3;  Potter,  2;  Schuyl- 
kill, 1;  Sullivan,  1;  Susquehanna,  1; 
Venango,  1;  Wayne,  1;  Westmoreland, 
2. 


New  Farm  Bulletins 


Recent  bufletins  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture includ: :  Bulletin  463,  Fertilizer 
Report,  1927:  bulletin  464,  What  Ship- 
ping Point  Inspection  Is  and  What  It 
Accomplishes;  bulletin  465,  Crop  and 
Livestock  Report,  1927;  bulletin,  466, 
Paint  and  Oil  Report,  1921-1927;  bul- 
letin 467,  Standard  Grades  for  Farm 
Products. 


"Sac-a-rin"  Preserved 

Foods  Prohibited 


Do  not  purchase  canned  fruit 
sweetened  with  saccharin  and  expect 
to  resell  it  legally  in   Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  director  and 
chief  chvemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  issued  the 
following  statement  as  a  warning  to 
both  consumers  and  commercial  fruit 
canners: 

"All  foods  sweetened  with  saccharin 
are  prohibited  from  being  sold  in 
Pennsylvania,  consequc^litly  grocers, 
as  well  as  consumers,  are  warned 
against  the  purchase  and  resale  of 
any  brand  of  canned  fruits  shown  to 
be  preserved  with  this  substancie. 
Even  though  the  packages  are  shown 
to  ;ontain  this  sweetener  and  preserva- 
tive, sales  are  unlawful.  This  notice 
is  -riven  so  that  solicitations  and  at- 
tempts to  make  sales  on  the  part  of 
pack  ^rs  putting  up  especially  prepared 
fruits,  including  peaches,  apricots, 
etc.,  shown  to  be  sweetened  with  sac- 
chaiin,  cannot  be  lawfully  sold  under 
the   food   laws   in   Pennsylvania." 


60  Years  of  Sheep 

1S67 — Largest  number  of  sheep  re- 
ported on  Pennsylvania 
farms  during  past  60  years 
—3,456,568  head. 

1839 — Lowest  average  value  per 
head— $1.93. 

Ig96 — Lowest  total  value — $1,957,- 

667. 
1918— Highest    average    value    per 

head— $11.70. 
1919— Highest  total  value  of  sheep 

—$10,881,000. 
1927— Smallest  number  reported  m 
60  years— 400,000  -^^««;>^- 
I'ania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 
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rmers  Have  34,672  Radios, 


24,294  More  Tkan  in  1924 


\o  invention  in  recent  years,  not 
,  .n  the  automobile,  has  increased 
1  popularity  among  farmers  in  this 
r  'mmonwealth  so  rapidly  as  the  ra- 
'  0,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
1^  partment  of  Agriculture. 

When  the  1924  triennial  farm  cen- 

s   was   taken,    10,378    radios    were 

)()rted  on  farms  while  the  1927  cen- 

.    s  shows  34,672,  an  increase  of  234 

Dcr  cent. 

Not  only  does  every  county  have 
i.;ore  radios  on  farms,  but  the  re- 
r-ote  districts  show  fully  as  great 
i'.n  increase  as  the  areas  close  to  the 
1  irger  cities.  Bucks  county  leads  the 
('  .mmonwealth,  having  1702,  with 
(  hester  a  close  second.  The  small- 
est number  is  reported  in  Cameron 
Aith  27  but  even  here  the  increase  is 
2.")7  per  cent  over  the  number  report- 
ed in   1924. 

The  number  of  radios  on  farms, 
uiven  by  counties  according  to  1927 
and  1924  triennial  census  tabulations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  are: 

Number  of  Radios 
County  on  Farms 

1927         1924 

Adams 336  62 

Allegheny 987  744 

A  rmstrong    806  377 

Beaver    587  188 

Bedford    299  64 

Berks    1,234  177 

Blair    243  44 

Bradford   959  174 

Bucks    1,702  645 

Butler    1,033  419 

r.mbria    286  74 

Cameron     27  8 

Carbon    117  20 

Centre     270  74 

Che.ster    1,556  560 

Clarion    541  124 

Clearfield    261  69 

Clinton    156  19 

Columbia 413  83 


Crawford    1,072  283 

Cumberl?ind 274  59 

Dauphin    354  52 

Delaware    320  233 

Elk    82  15 

Erie    963  222 

Fayette    571  294 

Forest    49  9 

Franklin   301  82 

Fulton     118  30 

Greene     578  135 

Huntingdon    188  39 

Indiana    626  161 

Jefferson 397  75 

Juniata    152  32 

Lackawanna    211  72 

Lancaster    1,081  216 

Lawrence    611  185 

Lebanon    254  32 

Lehigh     687  96 

Luzerne    544  91 

Lvcoming    600  105 

McKean    234  67 

Mercer    895  172 

Mifflin    88  21 

Monroe    252  75 

Montgomery     1,266  621 

Montour    126  36 

Northampton    699  135 

Northumberland 370  56 

Perry    213  27 

Pke     188  57 

Potter    302  50 

Schuylkill    454  60 

Snyder    160  29 

Somerset 563  1-^0 

Sullivan     105  18 

Susquehanna    705  122 

Tioga    551  79 

Union    172  23 

Venango    443  176 

Warren    383  73 

Washington    1,386  660 

Wayne     747  129 

Westmoreland     1,256  882i 

Wvoming    355  67 

York    913  150 

Pennsylvania    34,672  10,378 


Urges  Potato  Growers 
To  Market  Only 
Well-Graded  Product 

"In  a  year  of  enormous  production 
sii'h  as  the  present  one,  the  proper 
pv(  paration  of  potatoes  for  market 
.^liould  receive  first  attention  fi''om 
P  nnsylvania  growers,"  asserts  H.  A. 
Himemann  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
M  :rkets.  "Well  graded  stock  or  uni- 
f'l'm  quality  will  find  a  buyer,  but 
ii' 'trior  potatoes  will  scarcely  bring 
ti      co.st  of  digging. 

"If  all  Pennsylvania  growers  would 
^  rt  their  stock  carefully  and  atten[ipt 
'  ^  !y  to  market  the  two  highest  grades 
of  potatoes,  keeping  the  culls  on  the 
Irnm  for  hog  feed,  the  surplus  stock 
w  uld  be  kept  off  the  market.  Poor 
P'  latoes  could  not  drive  down  prices 
of  good  stock  and  the  market  would 
bo  sufficiently  strong  to  absorb  the 
t'  al  production. 

"We  can  rest  assured  that  the 
.«*  ites  which  compete  with  Pennsyl- 
nia  to  supply  our  markets  will 
s  'id  only  their  best  potatoes  to  our 
1  arkets  this  year  and  in  order  to  get 
('  jr  share  of  the  market  we  must  do 
Vkewise.      With    the    natural    advan- 


tages of  nearness  to  market  which 
most  of  Pennsylvania's  producers  en- 
joy, thore  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  potato  growers  of  this  Common- 
wealth can  obtain  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  potato  business  than  they 
ev?r  have  before  provided  they  send 
only    good    stock   to   market." 

Corn  Borers  Less 

Numerous  This  Year 

European  corn  borers  are  somewhat 
less  numerous  in  Pennsylvania  this 
year  than  in  1927,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania   Department   of    Agriculture. 

Nineteen  of  the  major  com  pro- 
ducing counties  in  that  portion  of  the 
quarantined  section  designated  as  "the 
area  of  light  infestation"  w=(re 
searched  this  summer  by  scouting 
crews  of  the  Bureau  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  Infestations  were  found 
in  18  of  the  19  counties.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  townships  were  scout- 
ed, 1479  farms  visited  and  275  farms 
in  91  townships  were  found  to  be  in- 
fested. More  than  two  million  corn 
stalks  were  examined  and  one  out  of 
every  thousand  was  infested. 

The     heaviest     infestation     in    the 


counties   examined   was   in   Lawrence 
county  where  all  of  the  eight  town- 
ships  scouted   and   about  one-half  of 
the  farms  were  found  infested-     One 
township  was  examined  in  Northum- 
berland   county   with    no    infestations 
found.    The  other  counties  in  the  sur- 
vey were  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Bea- 
ver,   Blair,    Butler,    Centre,    Clarion^ 
Clinton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, 
Jefferson,  Lycoming,  Venango,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland   and  Wyoming. 
Farmers  throughnv^  the  area  scout- 
ed  manifested   great   interest   in  the 
com   borer.    They   frequently    accom- 
panied   the    scouts    while    inspecting; 
the  corn  fields  in  order  to  gain  first 
hand   information.      Many   had   never 
seen  the  borer,  so  that  the  scouting 
work  gave  them  their  first  opportun- 
ity to  see  the  insect. 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  Fed- 
eral scouts  indicate  a  decided  reduc- 
tion of  borers  in  Erie  county  and  a 
moderate  reduction  in  Crawford.  The 
scouts  who  operated  outside  the  quar- 
intined  area  reported  infestations  for 
the  first  time  in  seven  additional 
townships  located  in  Carbon,  Monroe, 
Mifflin,  Greene  and  Wayne  counties 


Poisonous  Plants 

In  Pastures  Kill 

Valuable  Livestock 

Two  serious  cases  of  livestock  pois- 
oning as  a  result  of  eating  harmful 
plants  growing  in  pastures  w^ere  re- 
cently investigated  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Pc^nnsylvania  Bureau  of 
Plant    Indu.stry. 

The  first,  in  Chester  County,  was 
reported  to  the  Bureau  after  several 
animals  in  a  herd  of  more  than  300 
rows  became  ill.  Dr.  E.  M.  Gress, 
botanist  of  the  Bureau,  after  a  care- 
ful search,  found  water  hemlock,  a 
poisonous  plant  growing  in  a  '=wampy 
area  in  the  pasture  where  the  herd 
had  been  grazing. 

A  more  costly  case  occurred  recent- 
ly in  Wayne  county  where  a  farmer 
lost  four  pure-bred  cows.  An  inves- 
tigation here  revealed  white  snake- 
root,  another  very  poisonous  plant, 
in  a  woodland  pasture. 

Water  hemlock  and  white  snake- 
root  are  both  found  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  the  former  in  swampy 
places  and  meadows  and  the  latter  irt 
woodland  pastures,  Dr.  Gress  states. 
He  advises  veterinarians  to  have  a 
sf^arch  made  of  pastures  for  poisonous 
plnnts  whenever  a  mysterious  case  of 
sickness    in    livestock    occurs. 


Fewer  Cases  of 

Anthrax  Reported 

A  slight  decrease  in  anthrax  among 
livestock  in  Pennsylvania  was  report- 
ed by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year. 

Nine  cases  have  been  discovered  as 
compared  to  11  in  1927  to  October  1. 
To  properly  control  the  disease,  it 
was  neressary  to  examine  and  vacci- 
nate 126  animals  this  year  as  coni- 
pared  to  152  a  year  ago.  Not  a  single 
animal  has  been  reported  as  dying 
from    the    disease    after   vaccination. 
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80    1  ears  of  Farming  in  Adams  County 


Note — This    Is    the    first    of    a    series    of    ar- 
i.les    on    the    tread    of    agriculture    In    the    vur- 
;  lis  counties. 

Adams  County  farmers  are  raising 
1  wice  as  much  wheat,  three  times  as 
iuuoh  corn,  more  than  twice  as  many 
jjotatoes,  and  orchard  products  val- 
u-'d  at  approximately  |700,000  more 
than  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
■  lid  80  years  ago,  according  to  the 
I'ennsylvania  Department  »of  Agri- 
( ulture. 

This  has  all  been  accomplished  in 
.  pite  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
unproved  land  has  not  increased 
^leatly  during  the  period.  There  were 
183,009  acres  of  improved  farm  land 
in  1850,  compared  to  199,438  in  1924. 

The  use  of  more  intensive  and  mod- 
<  in  methods  is  clearly  evident  from 
.1  .study  of  the  statistics  covering  this 
sO-year  period.  The  value  of  farm 
implements  and  machinery  in  1924 
was  just  10  times  as  much  as  in  1850, 
while  during  the  past  40  years  the 
farm  expenditure  for  fertilizer  has  in- 
(  (eased  from  $107,713  to  $265,562. 


The  change  in  livestock  population 
is  also  significant.  The  number  of 
horses  in  1158  more  than  80  years  ago 
but  2129  less  than  40  years  ago  while 
the  numib3r  of  mules  has  increased 
from  12  in  1844  to  3296  in  1924.  Milk 
cows  have  increased  from  8404  in 
1850  to  12,430  in  1924  but  the  number 
of  other  cattle  has  decreased  from 
13,156  to  7837.  Swine  have  prac- 
tically maintained  their  number  while 
sheep  have  decreased  from  13,432  to 
3064.  Chickens  have  increased  three- 
fold in  the   last  40  years. 

The  increasing  importance  of  raw 
milk  as  a  product  of  the  farm  is 
seen  in  the  decrease  in  amount  of 
farm-made  butter  from  624,124 
pounds  in  1850  to  419,922  pounds  in 
1924  while  the  number  of  milk  cows 
increased  almost  50  per  cent. 

The  following  table,  derived  from 
Federal  Census  figures  and  State  es- 
timates give  interesting  statistics  for 
three  periods  centering  around  1844, 
1884  and  1924: 


Items 


Trend  of  Agriculture  in  Adams  County 

Approximate  Period 
Unit       1844  1884  1924 


Number    of   farms    

Improved  land  in  farms   acres 

Value   of  crop2s   produced    

Expenditures  for  fertilizer 

Value  of  implements  aftd  machinery 

Crop  production: 

Wheat    bus. 

Com     butsu 

Rye    bus. 

Oats bus. 

Buckwheat    bus. 

Barley    bus. 

Potatoes    bus. 

Tobacco    .  .  .  ; lbs. 

Hay    tons 

Value  of  orchard  products 

Trees  of  bearing  age: 

Apple    

Peach    

Livestock  numbers: 

Horses    

Mules    

Milk  cows    ^- 

Other  cattle    * 

Sheep    

Swine    •  •  •  • 

Milk  produced    gallons 

Butter  made  on  farms,   -^"^ 

Chickens  on  farms number 

Kffgs    produced    


3,475     3,557 

183,009    223,650   199,438 

$1,823,885  $3,958,203 

§  107,713  $  265,562 

$228,755  $  598,807  $2,250,001 


267,724 

616,619 

545,253 

292,351 

995,721 

821,524 

69,879 

40,423 

28,304 

2G8,369 

553,410 

373.197 

3,908 

2,245 

8,276 

848 

133 

9,658 

53,802 

73,522 

115,584 

36,378 

1,700 

29,724 

59,559 

68,352 

$5,347 

$46,655 

$715,372 

105,549 

443,413 

42,505 

157,809 

6,392 

9.679 

7.550 

12 

1,105 

3,296 

8.404 

13.144 

12,430 

13,155 

10,948 

7,837 

13.432 

6.569 

3,0^4 

26,077 

24.858 

25  225 

4.680  048 

4,397,160 

624,424 

1,202  803 

419.922 

164.886 

476,913 

1,042,969 

2,642,575 

Bovine  TB  Reduced 

Throughout  Nation 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  bo- 
vine tuberculosis  eradication  campaign 
1 1  years  ago,  the  degree  of  infection 
throup:hout  the  nation  has  been  re- 
(fuced  from  four  to  two  per  cent,  ac- 
("iding  to  the  Federal  Government. 

On  October  1,  there  were  582  modi- 
fied accredited  counties,  22,059,281 
cattle  under  supervision,  and  2,303,406 
h<ad  awaiting  the  tuberculin  test  in 
the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania,  with   14,   ranks  thir- 


teenth among  all  the  states  in  num- 
ber of  modified  accredited  counties, 
and  eleventh  in  number  of  cattle  un- 
der supervision. 

North  Carolina  is  the  first  state 
to  complete  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
all  cattle.  Every  county  in  that  Stat':' 
is  now  classed  avS'  a  "modified  accredit- 
ed area  "  which  means  that  bovine  tu- 
berculosis has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  ront.  The 
amount  of  tuberculosis  infection  in 
the  State  was  slight,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  proceed  with  the  work  more 
rapidly  than  in  sections  where  the 
disease  is  more  widespread. 


Turkey  Crop  Larger 

Than  Year  Ago 

The  1928  turkey  crop  in  the  lead- 
ing producing  states  in  about  four 
per  cent  larger  than  the  1927  crop, 
according  to  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  greatest  increase  this  year  is 
in  the  western  states,  particularly 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Ne- 
vada, Utah  and  Idaho.  This  is  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  development  of 
commercial  hatching  and  the  sale  of 
day-old  poults. 

The  north-central  states  also  show 
an  increase  in  production  while  the 
southern  states  have  a  noticeable  re- 
duction. 

The  Pennsylvania  crop  is  reported 
as  98  per  cent  of  the  1927  produc- 
tion with  the  birds  in  fair  to  good 
condition. 

"Weathrr  conditions  on  the  whole 
were  more  favorable  to  turkey  pro- 
duction this  year  than  last  in  all 
areas,"  the  report  states,  "except  the 
South,  although  excessive  rains  and 
cool  weather  in  June  caused  consid- 
erable losses  in  many  sections.  With 
feed  supplies  plentiful  and  relatively 
cheap,  the  condition  of  the  crop  by 
the  end  of  November  should  be  av- 
erage or  better,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues favorable." 


Eggs  In  Cold  Storage 

Set  New  Record 

Slightly  more  eggs  were  in  cold 
storage  in  Pennsylvania  on  Septem- 
ber 30  this  year  than  on  the  corre- 
sponding date  of  any  previous  year 
for  which  records  are  available,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Chemistry. 

There  were  19,695,338  dozen  egg^ 
in  shell  and  4,281,411  pounds  out  of 
shell  in  the  71  licensed  cold  storapre 
warehouses  on  that  date.  The  high- 
est previous  record  was  for  Septem- 
ber 30  last  year  when  the  number  of 
dozen  eggs  in  shell  totaled  19,339,899, 
and  the  number  of  pounds  out  of  shell 
was  3,611,062. 

The  number  of  eggs  out  of  shell 
kept  in  cold  storage  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  baking  industry  has  in- 
creased tremendously  during  the  past 
decade,  according  to  the  Bureau.  The 
average  for  the  three  years  1917, 
1918,  and  1919  shows  794,455  pounds 
of  eggs  out  of  shell  in  cold  storage 
on  September  30  while  the  average 
for  1927  and  1928  is  3,946,236  pounds, 
an  increase  of  almost  400  per  cent. 
The  quarterly  report  of  the  Bureau 
also  shows  more  butter  and  mutton 
but  less  beef,  veal  and  pork  in  cold 
.storage  than  a  year  ago.  The  fig- 
ures are: 

Sept.  30         Sept.  30 
1928  1927 

Ejjjrs     In     shell     (doz.)      .  .1f),00.-^.^•?8  in..^30.«W 

?:Kpa    out    of    sbell    (lbs.)      4.2S1.411  .^OIl.OC.:! 

Bitttpr      (lbs.)      \0.1«S..'-.4r,  O.SO.VSW 

Poultry      (lbs.)      2.2f)9.r.79  2.7ir..07S 

Kish      (lbs.)       .3,272.3r,S  .1.101».27i> 

f}nme     (lb«.>      7.326  15,787 

Beef     (IbB.)      l,147.fiOS  1,5.?1 .20.1 

Veal     (IbB.)     64.903  75.0<)r. 

Mutton      (Ibfl.)      1.W.S.V,  122.933 

I'ork      (Ibe.)      2.818,715  .?, 473.7611 
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Allegheny  County  Agriculture 

Undergoes  Many  Changes  in  80  Years 

production  of  potatoes,  for  example, 
was  3.8  bushels  in  the  county  as  lata 
as  1860,  but  only  one  bushel  in  1890 
and  one-tenth  of  a  bushel  in  1920. 

The  number  of  farms,  the  acrea^ 
of  improved  land  in  farms,  the  pro- 
duction of  all  field  crops,  and  the 
numbers  of  horses,  milk  cows,  other 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  have  all  de- 
creased greatly  during  the  past  40 
years.  On  the  other  hand  the  value 
of  crops  produced  per  acre  of  im- 
proved land  has  increased.  Likewise, 
milk  production  per  cow  has  increased 
approximately  70  gallons,  and  egg 
production  per  hen,  two  dozen. 

The  foUowinic  table,  derived  from 
Federal  Census  figures  and  State  es- 
timates give  interesting  statistics  for 
three  periods  centering  around  1844, 
1884  and  1924: 


N.il«'~ThlB  iti  tlie  second  In  a  series  of 
«  licli's  on  the  trend  of  agriculture  In  the 
.  iili)U8    countieB. 

Few  counties  in  Pennsylvania  have 
.  \perienced  so  complete  a  change  in 
ivpe   of  agriculture   during   the   past 
hO  years  as   Allegheny,  according  to 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
From    a   county    of   extensive   field 
(  rop  production  and  livestock  feeding, 
the  agriculture  has  changed  until  to- 
(i:iy  orchard  and  market  garden  pro- 
ducts make  up  more  than  half  of  the 
total    value    of    aKl    crops    produced. 
Once,    more    than    self  sustaining  in 
tncd  production,  the  county  now  pro- 
duces hardly  enough  to  feed  its  own 
farm    and    town    population,    not    to 
mention   its   great   and   ever   increas- 
ing urban  population.    The  per  capita 


TREND  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Approximate  Period 


t924 

4.236 
175,050 
$3,651,000 
I    238,960 


Item  Unit     1844  1884 

Number  of   farms    5,437 

Improved   land   in   farms    acres  236,290  313,010 

Value  of  crops  produced    |4,023,520 

Expenditures  for  fertilizer    f    ^5''199     *„  r-r-.  oo^ 

Value  of  implements  and  machinery  . . .  .  .^. .  . .  .$356,500  |1,Od9,400     $2,<59,220 

(rop  production  "     i 

Com    bus.  364.380 

Wheat    bus.  494,010 

Oats     bus.  843.240 

Barley    bus.      8,210 

Rye    ! bus.     52,730 

Buckwheat   bus.     26,100 

Potatoes    bus.  333.300 

Hay     tons     24,700 

\alue  of  orchard  products   $  38,130    $ 

Trees  of  bearing  age 

Apple    •  •  • 

Peach   •  ■  ' '  '  AA 

Value  of  market  garden  products   $  48,000     $ 

Live.«5tock  numbers 

Horses     10,840 

Mules   27 

Milk  cows   15,000 

Other    cattle    16.100 

Sheep   69,300 

Swine   34,900 

Chickens •  • 

F'rgs  produced doz=5 

Milk  produced    Pa's    ....•• 

Butter  made  on  farms   lbs.  971,430 


781,200 

335,730 

943,510 

9,530 

59,990 

5,150 

737,480 

80,475 

250,260 

349,310 

25,220 

420,000 

14,239 

270 

21^90 

12.f^30 

37.940 

24.180 

193,060 

593.300 

9.977.640 

1,924,526 


$ 


389,500 

107,180 

380,410 

3,800 

10,910 

2,020 

92,300 

59,070 

533,820 


149,370 

162,000 

$1,271,000 

6,800 

300 

13,660 

4.855 

2,7:5 

7.230 

316.130 

1,818,700 

7,413.9.30 

526.660 


Ccromissioii  Men 

Elager  to  Aid 

Potato  Growers 

Commission  merchants  in  Philadel- 
!)hia,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton  and 
Wilkes-Barre  have  manifested  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  in  helping  Penn- 
sylvania potato  growers  to  secure  a 
profitable  market  for  the  record  crop 
this  year,  according  to  Geo.  A.  Stu- 
art, head  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

In  response  to  a  recent  letter  to 
fommission  men  asking  their  aid  in 
s.  llnf^  well-graded  Pennsylvania- 
jrrown  potatoes,  replies  of  the  most 
favorable  character  were  received, 
Mr.   Stuart   states. 

"It  has  always  been  my  opinion," 
'-ne  merchant  writes,  "that  things  are 
"Ut  of  joint  when  we  have  so  much 
iivailable  potato  producing  ground  in 
the  East  and  yet  the  bulk  of  our 
supplies  must  be  hauled  from  points 
as  far  away   as   Maine  and   Idaho. 


potatoes  put  up  properly  will  sell 
where  poorly  graded  stock  has  to  be 
disposed  cf  at  almost  any  price  the 
buyrrs  offer." 

Still  another  gives  this  very  good 
advice:  "In  putting  up  your  pota- 
toes, remember  thrit  the  package  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  v/ith  it.  The  po- 
tatoes should  be  packed  in  new  bags, 
and  branded,  preferably  with  red  ink. 
Make  the  package  as  \vo\\  as  the  con- 
tents as  classy  as  possible." 


"In  this  section  of  the  country  po- 
tato growers  can  produce  as  fine  a 
potato  as  grown  a^yw!here  in  the 
United  States  with  the  proper  mater- 
ials and  scientific  growinor  and  grad- 
ing methods.  Furthermore,  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  freight  rates,  as 
they  are  immediately  adjacent  to 
their  markets,  they  can  usually  pro- 
duce them  at  a  profit." 

Another  points  out  how  potatoes 
from  a  certain  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  "a  joke  among  buy- 
ers" because  of  being  so  poorly  grad- 
ed, and  then  adds  "Anything  you  can 
do  towards  getting  them  (  ths  potato 
growers)  to  put  up  a  proper  grade 
will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  will  be  very  glad  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  handling  some 
of  the  potatoes  inspected  by  your 
Bureau,  and  will  endeavor  our  best 
to  get  top  market  price  for  them. 
Of  course  you  are  aware  the  market 
is  in  a  very  draggy  condition  at  the 
present  time  and  potatoes  are  sell- 
ing  very   low.      At   a   time  like   this 


School  Children 

Hunt  For  Wheat  Smut 

Last  year  the  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania made  a  statcw^ide  search  for 
the  white  pine  blister  rust  and  re- 
ported their  findings  to  the  State  Bu- 
reau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Following    this    snccessfcil    project 
the    Bureau    vnth    the    approval    and 
cooperation     of    the     Department    of 
Public  Instruction  has  this  season  is- 
sued  another   call   to   the    schools    to 
search    for    wheat    smut,    a    disease 
whif^h    causes    tremendous    losses    to 
wheat  grov.-ers.     A  specii^lly  prepared 
bulletm    entitled    "Stud'cs    in    Wheat 
Smuts"  has  been  sent  to  all  the  schools 
in   the   Commonwealth   to   enable  the 
pupils  to  learn  something  about  smut 
and  its  control,  not  only  in  ordinary 
lesson  form   but  in   a   more  practical 
way   by   hunting   for   smut   in   wheat 
fields  and  samples  of  threshed  grain 
and    then   estimating   the    amount   of 
smut  present  and  the  loss  due  to  it. 
In  connection  with  these  studies  the 
Bureau   has   asked    that   a   report   be 
made  by  the  teacher   on   the  results 
of    the    pupils'   ser.rch    for    smut.      It 
is    expected    that    in    this   way   som'? 
very  interesting  and  valuable  records 
on    the    occurrence    of    smut    can    be 
obtained. 

The  first  school  teacher  to  send  ip 
a  report  in  this  smut  survey  was 
Walter  L.  Hufnagle  of  Cptawis?.a  in 
Columbia  c^-unty.  F've  of  his  pupils 
examined  five  difTer'^nt  sample  lots 
of  v.'heat  from  the  vicinity  but  fortu- 
nately found  no  smut  in  any  of  the 
samples. 


Secretary  Jordan 

Recommends    Winter 

College  Courses 

The  be.st  opportunity  of  the  year 
for  the  masses  of  young  people  of  the 
farm  to  got  a  "college  education"  is 
tho  rhort  course  in  .a«Tr«r*nlture  which 
will  be  open  to  them  this  winter  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  as- 
serts Secretary  of  Agriculture,  C.  G. 
Jordan. 

"These  courses  are  made-to-order 
for  country  folks,"  Mr.  Jordan  ex- 
plains. "They  give  instruction  that 
is  needed  for  successful  farming  and 
farm  living. 

"All  the  young  men  and  wom3n 
need  to  know  is  how  to  read  and 
write  and  they  are  eligible. 

"The  courses  will  open  January  3 
and  will  close  on  March  1— just  the 
best  .season  of  the  year  to  spend  time 
away  from  the  farm. 

"A  ktter  to  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  State 
College,  Pa.,  will  bring  to  any  farm 
home  in  the  Commonwealth  all  the 
necessary  information." 
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Something  to  Think  About 

Ni>te — Thia  editorial  is  reprluted  from  tUe 
iiiiellsville  Courier  becaubu  o(  its  particular 
lilicutiuu  at  this  time  tu  uiany  tuwnti  and 
lies    tliruughout     Peuusylvania. 

The  opportunity  that  has  been  pro- 
dded the  People  ot  tne  Connellsviile 
:  strict  to  aia  in  the  permanent  ex- 
,  ansion  and  development  ol  an  in- 
istry  in  which  many  iarimers  in  the 
.  ijactnt    sections    have    engaged    on 

laiger  scale   than  herctoiore,  may 

:  ut    be    fully    appreciated,   but   when 

iiey  have  given  serious  consideration 

)  the  matter  they  will  certainly  be 

.  'spo&ed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  increasing  the  acreage  devoted  to 
jiotato  raising  the  farmers  have  done 
a  in  entire  good  faith  and  in  the  con- 
luient  belief  that  the  ptople  of  Con- 
i  ellsville  will  reward  their  efforts  by 
l,uying  the  product  of  their  farms. 
In  case  this  is  not  done,  and  potato 
users  continue  to  show  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  product  of  growers  in 
other  states  or  at  points  remote  from 
Connellsviile,  the  necessity  will  be 
forced  upcn  the  local  growers  to  seek 
ouLsice  markets.  The  improved 
higliways  provide  facilities  ior  reach- 
ing such  markets,  like  those  in  the 
Monongahela  Valley  and  elsewhere, 
but  in  going  to  them  the  potato  grow- 
ers of  this  s:ction  will  be  taking  bus- 
iness away  from  Connellsviile.  Their 
natural  inclination  will  be  to  do  some 
buying  of  their  own  from  merchants 
in  otner  towns  who  deal  with  them, 
and  thus  Connellsviile  merchants  will 
lose    correspondingly. 

All  of  this  business  can  be  k:pt  in 
Connellsviile  and  the  growers  of  pota- 
toes can  be  encouraged  to  continue 
in  the  business  another  year.  The 
farmers  have  undertaken  the  new  in- 
dustry with  a  view  to  supplying  a 
need  that  exists  in  Connellsviile  and 
other  towns  in  the  coke  region.  The 
production  of  potatoes,  like  many 
other  commodities  grown  on  the  farm, 
has  not  bien  sufficient  to  supply  the 
home  demand.  Farmers  have  been 
induced  through  the  Farm  Agent  to 
enlarge  their  acreage  and  to  employ 
better  methods  in  production.  They 
have  met  the  situation,  in  part  at 
least,  and  are  now  ready  to  supply 
the  needs  of  consumers. 

In  their  efforts  to  start  a  new  in- 
dustry the  farmers  have  done  so  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  reciive  the 
cooperation  of  the  town  people.  They 
have  provided  the  plants  and  labor 
without  asking  the  people  of  Con- 
nellsviile for  a  penny,  the  only  com- 
pensation they  are  expecting  in  re- 
turn is  the  patronage  of  local  consum- 
ers of  their  product.  Receiving  that 
they  are  ready  to  do  their  buying  in 
Connellsviile  and  will  plan  to  continue 
th?  growing  of  potatoes  next  year. 
That,  in  effect,  is  adding  a  new  in- 
dustry to  Connellsviile,  one  that  is 
not  influenced  by  good  or  bad  times, 
hut  continues  in  operation  year  after 
y  ar.  It  will  be  well  for  Connells- 
\i'le  merchants  and  citizens  generally 
t     think  of  this. 


One  New  Record 

Set  in  1928  Crops 

Preliminary  estimates  of  1928  crop 

)  ioduction    in    Pennsylvania  indicate 

tiie  hi^Iiest  average  acre  yield  of  pota- 

bes   as   well   as  total   production  for 

all    times   while   other   principal    field 

crop?,  except  buckwheat  and  hay,  are 

running  below  the  five-year  average. 

The  com  crop  is  estimat  d  at  53,- 

360,000     bushels,     3,195,000     bushels 

more    than    last    year    but    4,400,000 

bushels    below    the    average    for    the 

past  five  years.       The  production  for 

the  entire  country  is  above  the   1927 

total  and  the  five-year  average.     The 

average    acre    yield    in    Pennsylvania 

is  40  bushels,  11.7  busheh  above  the 

I  average  for  the  United  States. 

The  production  of  winter  wheat  for 

thp  State  is  17,503,000  bushels,  2,662.- 

looo  bushels  below  the  estimated  1927 

Ihsrvest   and    4,292,000   bushels   under 

hhe     five-year     average.      The     total 
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United  States  production  is  higher 
than  the  1927  crop  and  the  1923-1927 
average.  The  acre  yield  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year  is  slightly  below  the 
average  for  the  entire  country. 

With  an  estimated  production  of 
34,144,000  bushels  this  year,  the  oats 
crop  is  5,456,000  bushels  less  than  the 
1927  crop  and  3,015,000  bushels  be- 
low the   five-year  average. 

The  buckwheat  crop  of  4,427,000 
bushels  is  508,000  bushels  b:low  the 
crop  a  year  ago  but  slightly  above  the 
average  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  estimated  potato  production  of 
32,630,000  bushels  exceeds  the  high- 
est previous  production  by  3,098,000 
bushels  while  the  average  acre  yield 
of  130  bushels  tops  the  highest  pre- 
vious figure  by  seven  bushels.  The 
production  for  the  entire  country  this 
year  also  exceeds  greatly  the  crop  a 
year  ago,  as  well  as  the  average. 

The  total  apple  crop  for  the  State 
is  estimated  at  8,460,000  bushsls, 
2,160,000  bushels  above  the  1927  har- 
vest but  1,391,000  bushels  below  the 
average.  The  peach  crop  of  1,867,- 
000  bushels  is  almost  tv;ice  the  1927 
production  and  one-fifth  more  than 
the  fiv:-year  average.  With  an  esti- 
mated nroduction  of  22.680  tons,  the 
grape  crop  is  7,830  tons  higher  than 
the  crop  a  year  ago  and  5,202  tons 
above  the   average. 

Better  Dairy  Sires 

Train,   a  Success 

Dairy  farms  in  15  counties  of  north- 
western Pennsylvania  have  74  more 
pure  bred  bulls  and  nine  less  scrub 
bulls  as  a  result  of  the  Better  Dairy 
Sires  Train,  operated  in  that  section 
by  the  New  York  C  antral  Lines,  from 
October  29  to  November  10. 

The  train  consisted  of  10  coaches, 
two  of  which  contained  appropriate 
exhibits  arranged  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  object  of  the  train 
was   to   aid   in   reducing   the   cost   of 


milk  production  and  in  increasing  the 
milk  flow  of  dairy  herds.  The  train 
carried  a  number  of  high-class,  reas- 
onably-priced, carefully  selected,  pure 
bred  young  sires  from  high  produc- 
ing dams,  and  an  opportunity  was 
given  farmers  to  buy  these  pure 
breds,  trading  in  grade  or  scrub  sires 
in  cases  where  such  were  owned. 
Many  farmers  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  at  the  22  scheduled  stops 
made  by  the  train.  Banks  in  the  sev- 
eral communities  donated  money  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  the  pure  bred 
animals. 

More  than  8700  farmers  visited  the 
train,  according  to  Dr.  John  Winstan- 
ley  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  who  was  present 
throughout  the  trip. 


State  Tops  List 

In  Com  Borer  Fight 

Reports  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  Pennsylvania  topped  the  list  of 
States  in  the  success  of  its  com  borer 
clean-up  work  last  spring,  with  a  re- 
duction of  92  per  cent  in  borer  popu- 
lation in  1928  as  compared  to  1927. 

"There  were  an  average  of  10.50 
borers  per  100  plants  in  the  surveyed 
area  of  this  State  in  1927  and  an  aver- 
age of  0  82  borer  per  100  plants  in 
the  surveyed  area  during  1928,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Government  report. 
'The  decreases  were  especially  pro- 
nounced in  the  counties  of  Erie  and 
Crawford,  both  of  which  were  under 
compulsory  clean-up.  In  Mercer 
county,  also  under  compulsory  clean- 
up, but  where  the  infestation  was 
very  spari:,  a  slight  increase  is 
shown,  likewise  in  Warren  county 
where  only  five  townships  were  un- 
der compulsory  clean-up.  The  great 
decrease  of  borer  abundance  in  the 
heavily  infested  county  of  Erie  was 
suffirient  to  affect  the  general  state 
average  and  is  particularly  encour- 
aging and  significant  of  results  that 
mav  bo  accomplished  by  a  properly 
enforced  clean-up." 
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Beaver  county  farmers  are  produc- 
irg  more  corn  and  hay  but  les:^  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes  than  eighty  years 
ago,  according  to  th?  Pennylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Modern  methods  adopted  during 
the  past  40  years  are  evident  from 
the  increaced  expenditures  for  ferti- 
lizer, the  greatly  increased  value  of 
implements  and  machinery,  the  great 
increase  in  value  of  orchard  products, 
the  greater  production  of  milk  per 
cow  and  the  increase  in  egg  produc- 
tion per  hen. 


Item 


Trend  of  Agriculture 


Unit 


Number    of    farms    

Improved  land  in  farms   acres 

Ex.:enditures   for    fertilizer    

Value  of  implements  and  machinery . . 
Crop   production: 

Com    .• bus. 

Wheat bus. 

Oats    bus. 

Rye    bus. 

Buckwheat    bus. 

Potatoes    bus. 

Hay    tons 

Value  of  orchard  products    

Trees  of  bearing  age: 

Apple 

Peach    

Livestock  numbers: 

Horses    

Mules    

Milk  Cows   

Other  Cattle  

Sheep    

Swine    

Chickens   

Ecrgs  produced  dozs. 

Milk   produced    ^als. 

Butter  made  on  farms    lbs. 


Outstanding  changes,  as  shown  by 
the  statistics,  are  the  increa=^e  in  num- 
ber of  bearing  peach  trees,  the  de- 
crease in  number  of  bearing  apple 
trees,  and  the  decrease  in  amount  of 
butter  made  on  farms,  all  of  which 
are  evidences  of  recent  tendencies  in 
both  orcharding  and   dairying. 

The  following  table,  derived  from 
Federal  Cmsus  figures  and  State  esti- 
mates give  interesting  statistics  for 
three  period^,  centering  around  1844, 
1884  and  1924: 

in  Beaver  County 

Approximate  period 
1844  1884  1924 

2,660  2,420 

124,740  189,600  129,600 

$11,200  188,700 

$177,400  $460,300  $1,477,700 


230,000 

285  400 

422,700 

44,700 

55,300 

141.000 

18,700 

$14,030 


6,050 
4 

6.300 
13.900 
78  000 
26,000 


498,800 


544,300 
201,300 
502,400 

19,400 

9,300 

187,400 

45,600 
$97,300 

183,100 
25,500 

7,600 

70 

11,600 

10.800 

61,500 

17,300 

131,100 

550,500 

5,572.200 

1,110,800 


319,700 

80,700 

321,800 

5,100 

3,300 

119,700 

43,400 

$239,800 

95,700 
99,600 

4,800 

110 

8,500 

3,600 

6,500 

4,000 

178,600 

929,600 

4,418,200 

493,900 
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Penna.  Canners  Used 
9  Million  Pounds 

of  Inspected  Produce 

Nearly  nine  million  pounds  of  to- 
1  .:itoes,  apples  and  grapes  were  classi- 
!:  'd  by  state  inspectors  upon  tienveiy 
iit  canning  factories  in  tne  Coinmo.i- 
..  'alth  during  the  season  just  closed, 
.cording  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
.  ■  Markets.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
I,  ovement  fostered  by  the  Pennsylvan- 
ia Canners  Association  to  improve  the 
(,  lality  of  canned  goods  through  the 
li-e  of  higher  quality  raw  products. 

By  this  method  of  purchasing  raw 
products,  the  canners  pay  a  premium 
on  the  highest  grades,  thus  encour- 
ajcing  the  production  of  better  v^uality 
]..oducts  and  the  delivery  of  the  best 
giades  at  the  canning  factory.  Under 
t'le  system  of  flat-rate  purchases,  the 
grower  who  has  produced  the  higher 
(juality  products  has  not  received  in- 
li cased  compensation  for  the  extra 
tare  and  expense  involved  and  at  the 
same  tiraa  the  canner  has  injured  the 
quality  of  his  finished  product  by  us- 
ing the  poorer  grades  of  raw  product 
delivered  by  many  growers. 

Canners  and  Farmers  Benefit 
Several  canners  who  were  questioned 
about  the  outcome  of  this  system  of 
purchasing,  reported  that  they  would 
never  again  buy  any  other  way.  They 
are  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
buy  their  raw  products  is  by  grade 
and  that  they  can  well  afford  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  the  best  grade. 

Farmers  questioned  about  the  plan 
report  that  it  will  pay  bigger  returns 
U'  grow  higher  quality  stock  if  the 
canners  will  pay  a  premium  for  qual- 
ity. 

The  work  on  apples  during  the  sea- 
son was  chiefly  experimental  so  that 
r  turns  to  growers  were  not  determ- 
ined by  a  price  differential  based  on 
quality.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  sent  represen- 
tatives to  appls  canneries  in  the  Com- 
monwealth several  times  during  the 
season  in  order  to  determine  U.  S. 
grades  for  cannery  apples,  which  will 
be  us:d  by  the  Pennsylvania  apple  can- 
ners next  season  in  purchasing  raw 
stocks. 

That  this  movement  will  be  extend- 
ed considerably  next  year  is  expect- 
f(\  because  of  the  new  applications  for 
inspectors  already  receivel  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  for  the  1929  season. 


Poultrymen  Warned 

About  Holding  Eggs 

Poultrymen  who  store  eggs  under 
aitificial  refrigeration  for  more  than 
tliirty  days  and  then  offer  the  eggs 
for  sale  are  required  to  meet  the 
provisions  of  the  Cold  Storage  Law, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Food 
and  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture. 

Briefly,  th3  Cold  Storage  Law  re- 
(juires  that  such  eggs  be  labeled 
"Cold  Storage  Eggs"  and  that  a  li- 
cense be  obtained  for  operating  a 
L')ld   storage   plant. 

"It  is  just  as  important  that  eggs 
stored  in  small  refrigeration  plants 
ftr  more  than  thirty  days  and  then 
•  fTered  for  sale,  be  labeled  and  sold 
i  I  accordance  with  the  Cold  Storage 
Law  as  those  stored  in  the  larger  li- 
<('ns:d  cold  storage  warehouses," 
tates  Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  direct- 
tor  of  the  Bureau. 

"Operators  of  market  houses  and 
dealers  in  artificial  refrigeration 
plants  will  be  helpful  in  avoiding 
conflict  with  the  law  by  advising 
farmers  and  others  of  the  legal  re- 
quirements for  the  sale  of  food  pro- 
duct5  held  in  storage  for  more  than 
thirty  days." 
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Restaurant  Owners 

Misrepresent  Ketchup 

An  investigation  into  the  operation 
of  several  restaurants  in  Pensylvania 
has  revealed  an  ingenious  ketchup 
fraud. 

The  fraud  is  started  by  the  purchase 
in  bottles  of  a  quantity  of  ketchup  of 
a  well-known  brand.  As  fast  as  these 
bottles  are  emptied  by  the  patrons 
of  the  restaurant,  they  are  refilled  in 
the  kitchen  from  bulk  with  a  ketchup 
of  questionable  grade  and  quality. 

After  the  car.lul  investigation  of 
several  complaints,  Dr.  James  W.  Kel- 
logg, director  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing pointed  statement: 

"Re-filling  of  bottles  put  out  by 
well-known  firms  with  ketchup  of 
questionable  character,  prepared  by 
other  firms,  is  a  plain  case  of  misbrand- 
ing and  violation  of  the  law.  Persons 
attempting  such  mithods  of  procedure 
and  who  serve  ketchup  in  this  manner 
in  restaurants  or  dining  halls,  will  be 
held,  if  apprehended,  to  the  full  pen- 
alties of  tlie  law. 

"There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for 
attempts  at  fraudulent  sales  of  this 
character. 

"The  agents  of  the  Bureau  are  in- 
vestigatinjii  all  complaints  received 
covering  such  sales  and  prompt  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  against  those  per- 
sons responsible  for  disposing  of  to- 
mato ketchup  in  this  unlawful  man- 


ner.' 


Farm  Law  Bulletin 

Is  First  of  Kind 

To  Be  Compiled 

A  230-page  bulletin  which  brings 
together  for  the  first  time  the  var- 
ious laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  relating  to  agriculture, 
has  been  published  at  the  request  of 
C.  G.  Jordan,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Publications. 

The  laws,  including  all  of  those  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  well  as  fence,  drain- 
age, trespass,  and  many  other  laws 
with  which  the  farmer  is  concerned, 
were  assembled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau.  jAn 
interesting  review  of  the  development 
of  farm  laws  in  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
pared by  John  H.  Fertig,  assistant 
director  of  the  Bureau,  appears  in 
the  preface   to  the   bulletin. 

A  charge  of  50  cents  per  copy 
(paper  cover)  and  75  cents  per  copy 
(cloth  cover)  is  being  made  for  the 
bulletin  in  accordance  with  a  recent 
law  which  requires  that  the  Com- 
monwealth make  a  charge  for  its 
principal  documents  to  cover  the  cost 
of    publication. 


More  Ckickens  and  Cows  on  Bedford  Farms 


There  are  approximately  5,000 
more  dairy  cows,  124,000  more  chick- 
ens, and  500  more  mules  but  2,600 
fewer  horses,  13,500  fewer  sheep,  6,- 
500  fewer  swine  and  6,300  fewer 
cattle  other  than  milk  cows  on  Bed- 
ford county  farms  now  than  40  years 
ago,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Similarly,  there  are  approximately 
150,000  fewer  bushels  of  corn,  86,- 
000  fewer  bushels  of  wheat,  46,100 
fewer  bushels  of  rye,  but  150,000  more 
bushels  of  oats,  25,000  more  bushels 
of  buckwheat,  97,000  more  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  18,000  more  tons  of 
hay  being  produced  than  in  the 
"eighties."  With  this  change  in  crop- 
Item  Units 

Number  of  farms 

Improved  land  in  farms  acres 

Expenditures  for  fertilizer   

Value  of  implements  and  machinery. . 
Crop  production 

Corn   bus. 

Wheat    bus. 

Oats   bus. 

Rye    bus 

Buckwheat    bus. 

Potatoes    bus. 

Hay    tons 

Value  of  orchard  products 

Trees  of  bearing  age 

Apple    

Peach    

Livestock  numbers 

Horses 

Mules    

Milk  cows 

Other   cattle    ■».... 

Sheep    

Swine 

Chickens   

Eegs   produced    dozs. 

Milk   produced    gals. 

Butter  made  on  farms lbs. 

Maple  Products 

Sugar   lbs. 

Sirup gals. 


ping  practices  has  come  a  decrease 
of  approximately  34,400  in  number 
of  acres  of  improved  land  in  farms 
and  an  increase  of  |115,000  in  expen- 
ditures for  fertilizer. 

Unlike  in  many  other  counties,  the 
amount  of  farm-made  butter  has 
continued  to  increase  throughout  the 
past  80  years,  but  the  increase  dur- 
ing the  ipast  40  years  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  production 
of  milk,  indicating  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  sales  of  whole  milk  and 
cream. 

The  following  table,  derived  from 
Federal  Census  figures  and  State 
estimates  give  interesting  statistics 
for  three  periods  centering  around 
1844,   1884  and   1924: 

Approximate  period 
1844  1884         .     1924 

3,230  3,570 

148,300  252,600  218,100 

$29,500  1144,500 

$168,200  1442,200  $2,099,400 


268,200 

823,500 

668,700 

298,000 

341,100 

255,100 

416,100 

353,000 

492,700 

191,700 

94,900 

48,800 

35,600 

57,000 

82,000 

159,500 

108,400 

205,200 

25,700 

35,200 

53,300 

$1,000 

$116,800 

$170,400 

173,800 

263,100 

14,500 

30.400 

7,500 

9,900 

7,300 

20 

170 

700 

7,300 

10,400 

15,300 

30,600 

16,000 

9,700 

50,500 

21,700 

8,200 

55,900 

2^600 

16.800 

120  800 

254,500 

5C0.300 

1,183,000 

3,378.700 

6,450,400 

346,600 

814,600 

908,600 

12,n69 

21,000 

9,500 

221 

2,000 

1,700 

^^^^   Pi}  \^':x^/q 
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Progressive  Xrend  on  Berks  County  Farms 


The  progressiva  trend  of  agricul- 
I  ire  in  Berks  county  is  strikingly  evi- 
(icnt  from  figures  covering  the  past 
(I  years,  recently  compiled  by  the 
!  i'nnsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
I  lilture. 

According  to  these  figures,  Berks 
c.mnty  farmers  have  17,500  less  acres 
of  improved  land  in-  farms  now  than 
hi)  years  ago,  and  yet  they  are  pro- 
ducing three  times  as  much  corn, 
twice  as  much  wheat,  almost  twice  as 
much  oats,  more  than  four  times  as 
many  potatoes,  and  morte  than  four 
times  as  much  in  value  of  orchard 
products. 

During  the  past  40  years,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  9,300  in  number 
of  dairy  cows  and  yet  the  total  milk 
production  remains  practically  the 
same,  indicating  gr^eater  efficiency  in 
the  dairy  industry.  The  poultry  in- 
dustry has  increased  from  369,500 
chickens  in  1884  to  753,100  in  1924 
and  egg  production  from  2,098,300  to 
;},G98,500  dozens. 

While  the  number  of  bearing  apple 


trees  has  decreased  almost  70,000  the 
number  of  bearing  peach  trees  has  in- 
creased about  the  same  number.  In 
other  words,  while  the  number  of 
these  trees  taken  as  a  group  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  the  value  of 
orchard  products  has  increased  from 
$165,500  to  $346,100,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  ditference  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  1924  as  com- 
pared with  1884. 

However,  along  with  increasing  re- 
turns has  come  increasing  costs  and 
overhead  expenses.  For  example  the 
expenditure  for  fertilizer  increased 
during  the  40-year  period  from  $158,- 
500  to  $244,700,  and  the  value  of  im- 
plements and  machinery  on  farms 
jumped  from  $1,602,400  to  $3,446,- 
900. 

The  following  table,  derived  from 
Federal  Census  figures  and  State  esti- 
mates give  interesting  statistics  for 
three  periods  centering  around  1844, 
1884  and  1924,  all  value  figures  be- 
ing revised  to  the  1913  base  by  means 
of  index  numbers: 


Item 


Trend  of  Agriculture  in  Berks  County 

Unit  Approximate  period 

1844     1884 


1924 


Number  of  farms    

Improved  land  in  farm   acres 

Expenditures   for   fertilizer    

Value  of  implements  and  machinery- 
Crop  production 

Corn    bus. 

Wheat    bus. 

Oats    bus. 

Rye    - bus. 

Buckwheat    - bus. 

Potatoes    bus. 

Tobacco     lbs. 

Hay    -••    tons 

Value   of   orchard  products    

Trees  of  bearing  age 

Apple    

Peach    - 

Livestock  Numbers 

Horses    

Mules    - 

Milk  cows    

Other  cattle    

Sheep   - 

Swine    

Chickens   

Epg     products   .  - dozs. 

Milk   produced    gals. 

Butter  made  on  farms    lbs. 


320,200 

$815,666 

651,400 
479  800 
732,900 
444,400 

45,200 

235,500 

200 

63,500 
$79,400 


6,900  5,970 

395,400  302,700 

$158,500  $244,700 

$1,602,400  $3,446,900 


f 

!  1 


13,400 
100 
23,400 
23,700 
15,500 
38,700 


1,873,300 


1,704,800 
839,800 

1,200,700 
409,800 
6,100 
503.400 
153,000 
119  900 

$165,500 

257,000 
19,900 

18,300 

2  200 

36,600 

16,800 

2800 

40,800 

369.500 

2,098,300 

14,120,600 

2,499,400 


1,974.200 

992.900 

1,224,800 

149,100 

2,000 

1,080,600 

189  300 

89,500 

$346,100 
} 

187,900 

95,600 
» 

12,200 

3,300 

27,300 

11,600 

700 

35,600 

753,100 

3,698,500 

13,555  300 

367,500 


Interesting  Facts 

About  Farm  Radios 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  had  radios  in  1927  com- 
pared to  six  per  cent  in  1924. 

Judging  from  a  recent  survey  con- 
'iucted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  which  352  far- 
nur.s  in  six  counties  cooperated,  the 
Pfipular  size  of  farm  radio  is  the  five 
and  six-tube  sets,  with  the  five-tube 
predominating. 

Other  facts  revealed  by  the  survey: 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  farm 
radios  today  have  loud  speakers  com- 
pared to  57  per  cent  in  1924. 

Farmers  have  paid  from  $2  to  $525 
for  radio  receiving  sets,  with  the  av- 
'  tage  cost,  $111.36. 

The  approximate  cost  of  operating 
:'S8  sets  durin??  the  past  year  is  given 
t  $17.30  each,  the  individual  esti- 
mates ranging  from  nothing  to  $90. 
One  farmer  in  speaking  of  the  cost 
said:  'We  save  the  cost  of  operating 
the  radio  by  staying  off  the  road 
Wuh  the   automobile." 

The    use   of  radio   among   farmers 

tfg^~  vari'rH   from    10  minutes  to   10  hours 

*Uii\y   and   averages  about   2.8  hours. 

AfU'r  once  having  a  radio,  only 
«b'/iil  line  in  thirty-three  farm  fam- 
\i\i*'ti  would  be  satisfied  without  it. 

In  giving  preference  for  radio  pro- 
tcrsimn,  farmers  show  a  particular  lik- 
ing for  old-time  songs,  sacred  songs, 
rhurch  HerviccH,  political  features  and 


barn  dances,  but  manifest  a  dislike 
for  jazz  music. 

More  than  half  of  the  farmers  hav- 
ing radios,  used  the  market  reports 
in  buying  and  selling,  and  more  than 
three-fourths  make  use  of  weather 
reports  in  planning  farm  work. 

A  compilation  of  programs  for  the 
winter  of  1928-29  shows  that  thiare 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  farm 
radio  owner  in  the  Commonwealth, 
local  stations  broadcasting  features 
arranged  especially  for  farmers.  Bul- 
letin 468  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gives  tentative 
schedules  of  these  farm  features  as 
well  as  the  results  of  the  Depart- 
ment's radio  survey. 

Farmers  Who  Sell 

Seeds  Must  Comply 

With  State  Law 

Dealers  and  farmers  expecting  to 
sell  ffirm  seeds  in  Pennsylvania  next 
spring  should  get  tests  made  and  la- 
bels ready  now  to  avoid  delay.  This 
is  the  timely  advice  of  the  State  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry. 

All  dealers  offering  agricultural 
seeds  for  sale  for  ceding  purposes 
must  attach  to  each  package  weigh- 
ing 10  pounds  or  more  a  label  giv- 
ing: (1)  The  commonly  accepted  name 
of  the  seeds;  (2)  the  percentage,  by 
weight,  of  impurity;  (3)  the  percent- 
age, by  weigth  of  weed  seeds;  (4) 
the  name  and  number  per  ounce  of 


noxious  weed  seeds;  (5)  the  percent- 
age of  germination  of  the  seeds,  with 
date  of  test;  (6)  th>e  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  vendor. 

The  following  weed  seeds  are  de- 
clared as  noxious:  wild  onion  or  gar- 

I'l?' .T^^^  .,  ^''^^'''    dodders,     Canada 
thistle,  devil's  paint  brush,  king  devil 
perennial    sow    thistle,    horse    nettle! 
bindweed. 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell,  offer  or  ex- 
pose for  sale  or  distribution  any  ag- 
ricultural seeds,  or  any  mixture  of 
the  same,  for  seeding  purposes,  when 
the  Steeds  or  mixtures  shall  contain 
more  than  three  per  cent  by  weight, 
of  weed  seeds,  or  shall  contain  one  or 
more  seeds  of  dodder  or  one  or  more 
seeds  of  Canada  thistle  to  five  grams 
of  such  seed  or  mixture. 

These  provisions  apply  to  every 
person  or  firm  offering  seed  for  sale 
for  seeding  purposes,  farmer  and 
profe5.=  ional  dealer  alike.  Farmers 
may  sell  seed  in  bulk  to  dealers  with- 
out the  label. 

Anyone  may  test  his  own  seed  but 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  tests.  Should  the  in- 
spector find  the  seed  not  to  be  as 
represented,  the  seller  is  liable  to 
prosecution  and  fine. 

Samples  may  be  sent  to  the  Seed 
Analyst,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  law  fixes  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  sample  and 
fees   should   accompany  the   samples. 

The  seed  should  ba  thoroughly 
mixed  so  that  the  sample  taken  from 
it,  is  representative  of  the  lot.  The 
value  of  the  test  rests  on  the  care- 
ful taking  of  the  sample  which  should 
consist  of  from  two  to  four  ounces. 

State  Requires 

2,500,000  Bushels 

of  Seed  Potatoes 

Pennsylvania  growers  require  ap- 
proximately 2.500.000  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes to  satisfy  their  annual  require- 
ments for  seed,  and  yet  only  60,490 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  certi- 
fied by  the  State  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. This  conditi.^n  is  pointed  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  suggesting  greater  attention 
among  farmers  to  seed  potatoe  pro- 
duction. 

In  spite  of  certain  unfavorable 
conditions  this  year,  206.5  acres  of 
certified  seed  were  grown  and  an  av- 
erage acre  yield  of  292.9  bushels  was 
secured.  This  is  more  than  twice  the 
average  acre  yield  for  all  potatoes 
produced  in  Pennsylvania.  One  grow- 
er secured  a  yield  of  540  bushels  per 
acre  on  a  four-acre  field,  the  best 
acre  of  the  patch  yielding  590  bushels. 

More  than  twice  as  much  seed  was 
certified  in  the  Commonwealth  this 
year  as  in  1927. 

More  Well-Graded 

Products  in  Storage 

Favorable  weather  during  the  har- 
vesting season  and  greater  care  in 
proper  grading  have  resulted  in 
Pennsylvania  farm'=*rs  putting  into 
storage  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  high  quality  fruits  and  vegetables, 
according  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets. 

Hundreds  of  carloads  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-grown fruits  and  {vegetables, 
many  of  which  have  gone  into  stor- 
age, have  been  packed  during  the 
past  few  months  according  to  the  U. 
S.  grades  which  are  the  official  stan- 
dards for  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  consumers,  who  have 
not  already  done  so,  are  advised  that 
early  December  is  not  too  late  to 
purchase  a  winter  supply  of  locally 
grown  produce,  especially  apples  and 
potatoes. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  grades 
of  these  vegetables,  the  buyer  should 
specify  a  U.  S-  Fancy  or  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade,  marketing  specialists  explain. 
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Dairy  and  Poultry  Industries 

Expand  on  Blair  County  Farms 


The  growing  importance  of  Blair 
a  a  dairy  county  is  indicated  by  sta- 
ti  tics  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ni  nt  of  Agriculture  which  show  an 
ii.  rease  from  6200  to  8700  in  num- 
bt  I-  of  dairy  cows  and  a  jump  from 
2  49,300  to  4,653,700  gallons  in  an- 
niul  milk  production  since  1884.  The 
poultry  industry  has  also  experienced 
a    great   expansion,    the    number    of 


chickens  on  farms  and  the  number 
of  eggs  produced  more  than  doubling 
during  the  40-year  period. 

The  following  table,  derived  from 
Federal  Census  figures  and  State  es- 
timates, gives  interesting  statistics 
for  three  periods  centering  around 
1844,  1884  and  1924.  all  value  figures 
being  revised  to  the  1913  base  by 
means  of  index  numbers: 


Trend  cf  Agriculture  in  Blair  County 
Item  Unit  Approximate  period 

1844  1884  1924 

Number  of  farms   1.515  1,825 

In  proved  land  in  farms acres                   80,000  121,300  98,500 

Expenditures   for   fertilizer    $16,800  J52.000 

Va'ue  of  implements  and  machinery                $134,200  $376,300  $553300 

Crop  production  „^,  ,^^ 

Com    bus.                  145,900  477,700  354,400 

Wheat            bus.                  267,300  283  100  163,700 

Oats        bus.                  173,000  212,700  315,000 

Rve                     bus.                    50  800  36,800  11.000 

Buckwheat' bus.                     5,200  12,900  15,200 

Potatoes    bus.                    25,200  123,000  150.000 

Hav                tons                   13,600  21,300  30,300 

Value  of  orchard  products   $1,400  $101,200  $141,600 

' '  'Innle '^""^  ^^^                                                    85,200  111  3^0 

P^h  ::::::::::::::::/:.-::::        moo  45,800 

Livestock  Numbers  ^0 

IZIV ::::::::::::           '90  '125  320 

MHk  cows  •;;;:;;:::: 3,800  6.200  8,700 

other   cattle    5,900  8,000  3  100 

ShPPD                              10,200  8,000  2  500 

Swine    " ..                      9  700  10.200  8.600 

^Z^^    V*l'Lm*_____  62  300  125,200 

Chickens ^T-r.ii  ..^.  ..  . — ,^..*  oco  r;nf» R^H  ^flO 

E,.s  produced    dozs 269,500  658.300 

Milk   produced    gals.                    ......  ^,349,^00  ^J^^''"" 

Butter  made  on  farms   lbs.                 203,100  503,000  233,500 


Evergreens  Should 

Not  Be  Sprayed  Now 

Property  owners  in  various  cities 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  being  urged 
to  have  their  ornamental  evergreens 
sprayed  at  this  time,  according  to  re- 
ports reaching  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Claims  are 
made  that  this  spray  is  necessary  to 
control  "scale,"  "red  spider,"  'black 
knot,"  and  "rust,"  for  which  purpose 
a  mixture  of  spray  materials  is  used. 

Specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, -state  that  in  most  cases 
th(  se  evergreens  do  not  need  spray- 
ing. They  state  further  that  these 
plants  do  not  suffer  from  any  specific 
di -eases  which  would  resemble  the  so- 
called  "black  knot"  or  "rust"  and 
that  symptoms  assigned  to  these  are 
without  doubt  normal  or  harmless 
Conditions  in  the  trees. 

Owners    of    ornamental    plantings 
arc    warned    that    the    indiscriminate 
u.  0  of  spray  materials   is  not  likely 
to   be   beneficial    and   in   many   cases 
may  be  decidedly  harmful. 

The  chief  need  for  spraying  on 
e\  orgreens  is  in  connection  with 
.*•  ale,  red  spider,  and  a  few  other  in- 
s<  cts.  Neither  copper  sulfate  nor 
Itad  arsenate,  which  are  reported  to 
have  been  applied  by  itinerant  spray- 
ers, would  be  of  the  slightest  value  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  oil  sprays 
which  are  effective  against  scales  and 
"(i  spider,  have  to  be  carefully  se- 
i  cted  and  applied  to  avoid  injury  to 
evsrgreens.  Moreover,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  apply  oil  or  other  sprays  in 
cold  weather.  The  safest  time  to 
make  such  applications  is  in  early 
spring  or  during  the  summer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sug- 
Igests  that  evergreen  owners  consult 
a  reliable  source  for  information  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  the  need  for 
spraying,  the  proper  materials  to  use, 
and  the  best  time  to  spray. 


Programs  Arranged 

For  State  Farm  Show 

Subjects  of  interest  to  every  Penn- 
sylvania farmer  are  included  in  the 
programs  of  the  25  statewide  farm 
organizations  which  are  holdinpr  an- 
nual meetings  during  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show  in  Harrisburg,  Jan- 
uary 22-25. 

The  programs  of  all  the  assoca- 
tions  have  been  assembled  by  the 
State  Farm  Products  Show  Commis- 
sion and  will  be  available  in  book-et 
form  about  January  1. 

Among  the  associations  holding 
meeting's  are:  State  Council  of  Ag- 
ricultural Association,  State  Horti- 
rulturp.l  Association,  Potato  Growers* 
Association,  Tobacco  Growers*  Asso- 
ciation, Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool 
Growers*  Association,  State  Beekeep- 
ers' Apsociation,  Livestock  Breeders' 
Association,  Dairymen's  Association, 
Federation  of  Holstein-Friesian  Clrbs, 
Ayrshire  Brnedsrs'  Association,  Jer- 
sey Cattle  C^ub,  Guernsey  Breeders* 
Association,  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, Berkshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, Chester  White  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, Poland  China  Breeders' 
Association,  State  Poultry  and  Baby 
Chick  Associations,  Threshermen's 
and  Farmer's  Protective  Association, 
Scc'ety  of  Farm  Women,  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Bureau  Federation,  As- 
sociation of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspec- 
tors, State  Entomological  Society 
rnd  Pennsvlvania  Joint  Committee 
on  Rural    Electrification. 


Quarantine  Enlarged 

To  Stop  Potato  Wart 

The  quarantine  which  prevents  the 
planting  of  any,  except  wart-immune, 
varieties  of  potatoes  has  been  re- 
vised in  two  small  areas  in  Cam- 
bria county  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania 
Department     of     Agriculture.       One 


area  is  described  as  "a  strip  of  land, 
exclusive  of  farm  land,  in  Washing- 
ton Township  adjoining  the  Boro  of 
Lilly,  running  seven-tenths  of  a  mile 
east  from  the  Boro  limits  along  the 
Veigleton  Road  and  extending  300 
yards  north  and  300  yards  south  of 
said  road."  The  second  addition  is 
"the  area  in  Elder  Township,  ex-clu- 
sive  of  farm  lands  covered  by  a  ra- 
dius of  four-tenths  of  a  mile  center- 
ing on  the  school  house  in  Flanni- 
gan  Run." 

The  potato  wart  quarantine  has 
been  in  effect  in  58  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania since  1918.  Since  1922,  no  new 
wart  infections  were  found  until  this 
year  when  an  infection  was  discov- 
ered in  Elder  Township,  Cambria 
County. 

The  purpose  of  the  quarantine  is 
to  prevent  the  planting  of  potatoes 
suceptible  to  wart  infection,  with  the 
hones  that  eventually  the  disease 
will  be  starved  out  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


Outlook  For  Tobacco 

Growers  Favorable 

The  present  outlook  for  the  market 
for  Pennsylvania  tobacco  of  the  1928 
crop  is  distinctly  favorable  to  the 
growers  and  the  demand  for  the  1928 
cigar  leaf  promises  to  be  as  heavy 
as  the  demand  for  the  1927  crop  and 
may  possibly  be  heavier,  according 
to  H.  A.  Hanemann  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau  of  Markets. 

In  his  annual  review  of  the  tobacco 
situation,  Mr.  Hanemann  states, 
"Stocks  of  Pennsylvania  tobacco  held 
by  manufacturers  and  dealers  on  Oc- 
tobpr  1,  1928,  were  practically  the 
sa^ne  as  in  the  fall  of  1927,  but  .stocks 
rf  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  leaf  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  and  dealers 
were  18  and  13  per  cent,  respectively, 
Fmaller  than  in  October,  1927,  and 
vere  the  smallest  on  record  since  Oc- 
tober 1919.  The  November  crop  es- 
timates of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that 
tho.  1928  tobacco  crops  of  all  of  the 
principal  cigar  leaf  producing  states 
v'ill  be  larger  than  the  crops  of  1927, 
but  the  increase  of  production  will 
rot  equal  tho  shrinkage  which  has 
occurred  in  the  leaf  stocks  of  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  during  the  past 
year.  For  this  reason  the  statistic- 
pi  position  of  the  Pennsylvania  to- 
bacro  grower  is  at  least  as  strong 
PS  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  the  average 
price  paid  to  the  grower  for  the  1928 
rroT)  rhould  compare  favorably  with 
that  v/hich  he  received  for  his  1927 
output." 

More  5-Cent  Cigars 

Another  bright  spot  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania tobacco  situation,  according 
to  the  review,  is  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  "5-cent"  cigars.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  class  of  cigars  in  1928 
was  the  largest  on  record  since  the 
first  Government  statistics  were  pub- 
lished in  1918,  being  over  five  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1927.  Since  most 
of  the  Pennsylvania-grown  tobacco 
is  used  in  this  class  of  cigars,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  market  for  this  pro- 
duct is  broadening. 

"However,  the  successful  manufac- 
turer of  five-cent  cigars  is  dependent 
upon  a  supply  of  good  quality  to- 
bacco at  a  fair  or  reasonable  price," 
the  review  concludes.  "Therefore, 
Pennsylvania  growers  should  not  an- 
ticipate materially  higher  prices  for 
1928  tobacco  than  they  received  for 
the  1927  crop,  unless  they  have  bet- 
ter quality  leaf  to  offer  the  manu- 
facturer than  they  had  last  year.  The 
welfare  of  the  five-cent  cigar  manu- 
facturer and  the  Pennsylvania  to- 
bacco grower  are  closely  intertwined, 
and  a  price  which  js  fair  to  the 
grower  and  fair  to  the  manufac- 
turer is  the  real  price  which  should 
be  sought." 
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l>ess  Fruit  and  Wheat  on  Bradford  Farms         "Bootleg"  Oleo  Unlawful 


Bradford  county  farmers  have  in- 
(  'ased  their  poultry  and  dairy  enter- 
1  i.ses  but  decreased  their  production 
(  f  fruit  and  whsat  during  the  past  40 
y  ars,  according  to  statistics  of  the 
I  nnsylvania  Dopartment  of  Agricul- 
t   re. 

The  statistics  also  show  that 
t'le  production  of  maple  sugar  is  de- 
ceasing    while     the     production     of 

Trend  of   Agriculture 

Item  Unit 

Ximnber  of  farms    

Improved  land  in   farms    acres 

l.xpenditures   for   fertilizer    

^'alu?   of  implm^nts  and  machinery 
Ciop  production 

Corn    bus. 

Wheat    bus. 

Oats    bus. 

Rye    —  .    bus. 

Buckwheat    bus. 

Potatoes    bus. 

Tobacco    lbs. 

Hay   tons 

Value  of  orchard  products 

Trees  of  bearing  age 

Apple    

Peach    

Livestock  Numbers 

Horses    

Mules    

Milk  cows    

Other  Cattle    

Sheep    

Swine    

Chickens 

F>gs  produced    dczs. 

Milk  produced gals. 

Butter  made  on  farms lbs. 

r.Iaple  products 

Sugar    lbs. 

Sirup    gals. 

Honey  and  Wax    lbs. 


maple  sirup  is  increasing.  Beekeep- 
ing is  also  on  the  upward  trend  with 
100,000  more  pounds  of  honey  and 
wax  produced  in  1924  than  in  1844 
The  following  table,  derived  from 
Federal  Census  figures  and  State  es- 
timates gives  interesting  statistics  for 
three  periods  centering  around  1844, 
1884  and  1924,  all  vilue  figures  being 
revised  to  tha  1913  base  by  means  of 
index  numbers: 

in   Bradford  County 

Annroximate  Period 

1844             1884  1924 

6,540  5,100 

.234,000          466,800  373,500 

$13,400  $128,100 

$435,800     $1127,500  $2,560,000 


State  Farm  Show  Has 

Phenominal  Growth 

The  State  Farm  Products  Show,  to 
be  held  in  Harrisburg,  January  22, 
23,  24,  25,  will  cover  140  000  square 
feet  more  floor  space  than  the  first 
show  which  was  held  in  1917,  accord- 
ing to  the  Show  Management. 

The  1917  show  covered  10,000 
square  feet  of  fl  ^or  space  all  on  one 
floor  of  one  building,  and  carried 
cash  premium  av^ards  totaling  $735. 
The  1929  show  has  under  contract 
150,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
five  buildings  and  offers  $9,500  in  cash 
premiums. 

Entries  in  the  1917  show  included 
only  corn,  fruit,  wool  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Eggs  and  potatoes  were  added 
in  1918;  honey,  tobacco  and  sma^l 
nains  in  1919;  sheep,  dairy  cattle  and 
horses  in  1921;  swine  in  1922,  poultry 
in  1923;  beef  cattle  in  1926;  maple 
'noducts  in  1927;  and  vegetables  and 
home  economics  products  for  the  1929 
?how.  The  number  of  exhibits  of  all 
products  has  increased  from  2211  in 
Mie  1925  show  to  5000  in  the  1928  ex- 
hibition. 

Commercial   Exhibits 

The  commercial  exhibits  have  also 
?:rown  during  this  period  from  a  few 
■  pecialties  to  a  completely  diversi- 
tu'd  line  of  farm  and  household  ma- 


255,900 

531,500 

844,900 

228  000 

156,800 

68,100 

365.600 

1,345  800 

908,300 

50,300 

52900 

25,700 

102.900 

465  300 

458,500 

342  900 

409,900 

513,300 

355,700 

198.600 

58.400 

140,700 

144,000 

$6,400 

$115,400 

$90,300 

220,200 

123,000 

38,800 

25,200 

6,700 

15,900 

11,500 

10 

165 

220 

17,100 

37,000 

38,300 

30.400 

33,500 

14,500 

64,600 

42,400 

8  200 

20,500 

20.700 

8,000 

182100 

492,000 

860  000 

3.862  400 

15.750  900 

21,852700 

1  590  200 

4,740,900 

556,100 

193  4f>0 

107.100 

23  000 

300 

4  000 

11  700 

62,900 

157  800 

161,200 

chinery  and  supplies.  Every  type  of 
farm  and  orchard  tool  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  the  coming  show,  and  a  spec- 
ial demonstration  will  be  staged  on 
the  use  of  electricity  in  the  farm 
home. 

In  keeping  with  "^he  great  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Show  management  has  succeeded  in 
arranging  this  year  for  the  first  time 
a  dairy  department  in  which  dairy 
cattle,  dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  milk  and  butter  exhibits  will  be 
featured  as  a  unit.  In  previous 
shows,  these  exhibits  have  been  wide- 
ly scattered  and  less  impressive. 

Fully  as  sifmificant  in  the  growth 
of  the  State  Show,  is  the  increase  in 
number  of  st^atewide  organizations 
which  hold  their  annual  meetin<^s  in 
Harrisburg  during  Show  Week,  there- 
by greatly  enlarging  its  educational 
scope.  During  the  week  of  the  1917 
show  only  five  statewide  farm  organ- 
izations held  annual  meeting  while 
during  the  week  of  the  show  this 
coming  January,  more  than  25  such 
organizations  will  hold  meetinq:  and 
more  than  150  speakers,  including  27 
specialists  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, 15  representatives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  50 
prominent  men  from  10  other  states, 
and  many  well-known  farmers,  will 
appear  on  the  various  programs. 


"Bootlegging"  oleomargarine  is  the 
latest  unlawful  practice  to  be  brought 
to  light  by  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  scheme  is  simply  this:  In  or- 
der to  avoid  paying  the  license  fee 
required  by  law  of  all  places  selling 
oleomargarine,  solicitors  and  demon- 
strators make  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass spiling  the  product,  usually  giv- 
ing the  impression  of  being  em.ployed 
by  a  local  retail  dealer  who  has  a  li- 
cense to  sell  the  product.  This  em- 
ployment is  accomplished  by  the  li- 
censed dealer  paying  the  agent  a 
small  per  diem  fee. 

"This  is  a  camouflage  and  is  un- 
lawful," asserts  Dr.  James  W.  Kel- 
logg, director  of  the  Bureau.  "Under 
the  law,  both  the  place  and  the  deal- 
er are  included  when  an  oleomargar- 
ine license  is  issued  and  solicitors  and 
demonstrators  cannot  be  classified  as 
regular  employes  of  licensed  dealers. 
Therefore,  any  licensed  dealer  who 
purposely  enters  into  a  contract  which 
permits  an  agent  to  avoid  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law,  will  be  held  account- 
able." 


30,000  Farm  Bulletins 

Requested  in  1928 

More  than  30,000  farm  bulletins 
have  been  distributed  this  year  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  reponse  to  requests  from 
farmers  and  others  interested  in  agri- 
culture. In  addition  to  Pennsylvania 
and  surrounding  states,  requests  were 
received   from   12  foreign  countries. 

•Among  the  most  popular  bulletins 
jud<^ing  from  the  requests  are:  No. 
432,  Insect  Pests  of  the  Household; 
No.  433,  Grape  Insects  and  Diseases; 
No.  441,  Rose  Insects  and  Diseases; 
No.  446.  The  Market  for  Pennsylvan- 
ia Fruit:  No.  448,  Pennsylvania 
Weeds:  No.  452,  White  Pine  Blister 
Rust  ;No.  453,  Poultry  Diseases;  No. 
454,  Direct  Marketing  of  Farm  Pro- 
ducts in  Pennsylvania;  No.  461,  The 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Supply  for  15 
Cities;  No.  464,  What  Shipping  Point 
Inspection  Is  and  What  It  Accom- 
plishes; No.  465,  Crop  and  Livestock 
Report,  1927;  and  No.  467,  Standard 
Grades  for  Farm  Products. 


1929  Dog  Licenses 

Now  Available 

More  than  550,000  dog  license  tags 
have  been  sent  to  the  county  treas- 
urers throughout  the  Commonwealth 
and  are  now  available  to  dog  owners, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Dog  Law  re- 
quires that  1929  licenses  be  on  all 
dogs  by  January  15.  No  extra  time 
is  allowed.  After  that  date  it  is  just 
as  much  a  violation  of  the  law  to 
allow  a  dog  to  be  without  a  1929  li- 
cense as  it  would  be  to  run  an  auto- 
mobile without  a  new  license  on  Qr 
after  January  1,"  the  Bureau  states. 
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25  Annual  Conventions,  15  Banquets,  and 
150  Speakers  on  State  Skow  Program 


Twenty-five  annual  conventions,  15 

b  inquets  and  150  speakers  are  sched- 

uod  for  State   Farm  Products   Show 

\\.*ek,   January   22  25   in   Harrisburg, 

according  to  the  general  program 
\^,hich  has  been  printed  and  made 
available  to  all  interested  parties  by 
t'  •'  Show  Management. 

This  printed  program  reveals  a 
.^1  hedule  of  52  half-day  sessions,  and 
1.  banquets  and  luncheons.  On  Wed- 
n<'  day,  January  23 — the  busiest  day 
ol  the  week — ten  conventions  will  bei 
ill  progress  at  one  time.  Meeting 
places  for  all  sessions  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  down-town  district  of 
the  city  for  the  convenience  of  mem- 
bers of  the  various  organizations  and 
other  Show  visitors. 

Many  Surprises  Promised 
Many  surprises  are  in  store  for 
tliose  attending  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  Show  which  will  be  staged  on 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  Chestnut 
Street  Auditorium.  Music  and  stunts 
of  a  most  unique  character  are  prom- 
ised by  C.  G.  tJordan,  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  The  Potato  King,  the  Egg 
King  and  the  Dairy  King  of  1928, 
in  addition  to  county  agents  and 
other  doers  and  dignitaries  will  be 
seated  on  the  platform.  Short  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  by  Dr.  R.  D. 
Hetzel,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  E.  S.  Bayard,  editor- 
in-chief,  Pennsylvania  Farmer;  L.  H. 
Dennis,  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania;  and  E.  B.  Dor- 
sett,  master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange. 

Livestock  Activities 
The  livestock  activities  of  the  week 
include  judginT  and  sale  of  swine, 
baby  beeves  and  lambs,  business  meet- 
ings of  four  swine  breeders  associa- 
tions, joint  banquet  of  all  swine 
growers  ^and  a  luncheon  o^  sheep 
breeders. 

The  dairymen  have  scheduled  ati 
all-day  program  on  Wednesday  with 
a  banquet  in  the  evening.  The  Ayr- 
shire breeders  will  have  a  sale  at 
11  a.  m.  Thursday  and  a  luncheon  and 
business  meeting  at  noon  the  same 
day.  The  Guernsey  breeders  and  the 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  have  scheduled 
Thursday  luncheons  also,  while  the 
Holstein  breeders  will  have  a  business 
meeting  at  10  a.  m.  Thursday.  The 
Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk  In- 
spectors will  convene  for  a  two-day 
convention  Wednesday  morning  and 
will  banquet  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Pennsylvania  Beekeepers  Asso- 
ciation will  have  a  two-day  program 
\\ith  12  prominent  speakers  in  ad- 
dition to  a  question  box,  a  business 
session  and  a  Wednesday  evening 
banquet. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  Pennsylvania  Service 
Committee,  the  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
ejs  Cooperative  Federation  and  the 
P'nnsylvania  Cooperative  Fertilizer^ 
Federation  will  have  a  joint  meeting- 
this  year  on  Tuesday  at  which  variou-* 
business    reports    will    be    submitted. 


The  annual  reunion  of  members 
of  the  Former  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  institute  lecturers  is 
scheduled  again  this  year,  in  Ihe 
form  of  a  business  meeting  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  a  banquet  early  in  the 
evening. 

"Horts"  Have   Big  Program 

More  than  30  speakers  will  appear 
on  the  program  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Association  which  opens 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  continues 
through  Thursday  with  a  banquet 
Wednesday   evening. 

The  Vegetable  Growers  Associa- 
tion will  convene  Tuesday  afternoon, 
banquet  in  the  evening  and  reconvene 
Wednesday  for  an   all-day   program. 

The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Growers  Association  will  visit 
the  potato  exhibits  Wednesday  morn- 
ing and  then  convene  in  the  after- 
noon for  an  interesting  program 
which  emphasizes  the  marketing  end 
of  the  potato  industry.  The  potato 
growers  banquet  will  be  held  Wed- 
nesday evening  and  the  convention, 
will  close  with  a  Thursday  morning! 
session. 

One  of  the  new  features  on  the  pro- 
gram this  year  is  the  demonstration 
on  electrifying  the  farm  home.  This 
demonstration  will  be  conducted  in 
Fahnestock  Hall  by  nationally  known 
home  economists  and  is  scheduled  for 
9  a.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday; 
9:30  a.m.,  1:30  p.m.  and  7:30  pm. 
Thursday.  An  electrical  exhibit  show- 
ing the  applicaticm-of  electricity  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home  will  be  an- 
other instructive  feature  of  the  State 
Show  this  year. 

That  portion  of  the  Show  which, 
deals  with  the  work  of  the  boys  and 
girls  promises  many  worthwhile  fea- 
tures. "Vocational  Day"  will  be  cele- 
brated on  Wednesday,  January  23, 
and  a  big  rally  of  "young  farmers" 
will  be  held  in  Chestnut  Street  Audi- 
torium, Wednesday  evening.  The 
judging  of  the  boys*  and  girls'  club 
exhibits,  the  awarding  of  medals  and 
ribbons  to  vocational  project  winners, 
and  the  demonstration  contests  in 
which  vocational  boys  and  girls  com- 
pete for  $100  scholarships  offered  by 
the  State  Farm  Products  Show  Com- 
mission are  other  headline  features. 
Poultry   Meets 

Poultrymen  from  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  gather  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation on  Wednesday  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  baby  chick  association) 
will  meet  on  Thursday.  Both  asso- 
ciations join  in  a  big  banquet  on  Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The  Society  of  Farm  Women  con- 
venes Tuesday  morning,  January  22, 
for  three  half-day  sessions.  A  ban- 
quet will  be  h'eld  Tuesday  evening. 
Other  associations  which  have  ar- 
ranged programs  are  the  Entomolog- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
State  Pigeon  Association,  the  State 
Association  of  Marketr  and  the 
Threshermen  and  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion. 


Value  of  Field 

Crop  Declines 

Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  did  not 
fare  so  well  this  year  as  was  expected 
in  the  early  spring,  according  to  the 
revised  estimates  of  crop  production 
issued  today  by  the  Fed|^ral-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service.  An  intend- 
ed increase  of  two  per  cent  in  acre- 
age to  be  harvested,  compared  with 
last  year,  did  not  materialize;  unfa- 
Ivorable  weather  reduced  plantings 
and    caused    extensive    abandonment. 


With  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which 
established  a  new  record  of  130  bush- 
els, yields  of  the  major  field  crops 
were  consistently  lower  than  in  1927 
and  in  only  rye,  potatoes  and  tobacco 
does  this  year'si  production  exceed 
last  year's. 

The  increase  in  value  of  the  fruits, 
with  larger  production  but  lower  pri- 
ces, was  small  in  comparison  with  thei 
decline  in  the  value  of  field  crops, 
the  estimated  total  value  of  all  crops) 
produced  in  Pennsylvania  this  year 
being  $219,766,000  in  comparison  with 
$249,456,000  last  year. 


Bulk  Beverages 

Must  Be  Placarded 

Recent  prosecutions  resulting  from 
the  violation  of  the  carbonate  bever- 
age and  still  drinks  law  by  retailers 
who  were  apparently  unfamiliar  with 
all  the  provisions  of  the  law,  have 
prompted  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  issue  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  information: 

"Carbonated  beverages  and  still 
drinks  when  sold  from  bulk  and  by 
means  of  dispensing  equipment  and 
not  in  bottled  form  are  unlawfully 
sold  unless  all  containers  are  marked 
or  placarded,  giving  the  same  infor- 
m'^tion  (as  is  required  for  bottledl 
drinks.  Beverages  disp^ensed  from 
bu^k  are  usually  prepared  from  syr- 
ups or  concentrates  supplied  by  man- 
ufacturers or  jobbers  and  are  also  re- 
quired to  be  labelled. 

'When  syrups,  therefore,  are  la- 
belled as  being  'artificially  colored,' 
'artificially  flavored,*  or  'imitation'  or 
contain  not  in  excess  of  1-lOth  of 
1  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda,  then 
the  completed  drinks  made  from  such 
concentrates  must  be  labelled  in  like 
manner. 

"The  law  specifically  requires  print- 
ed placards,  showing  whether  or  not 
beverages  are  artificially  colored,  ar- 
tificially flavored  or  imitation,  to  be 
displayed  on  ajll  standjs  or  peaces 
where  they  are  sold  from  bulk. 

"Manufacturers  and  jobbers,  there- 
fore, should  not  only  make  sure  that 
their  concentrates  are  properly  la- 
belled but  will  be  helpful  in  avoiding 
holding  retail  dealers  responsible  for* 
unlawful  sales  if  tliey  will  advisel 
that  placards  are  required  to  be  used 
for  beverages  prepared  from  the  con- 
centrates which  they  receive. 

"It  is  very  important  that  placards 
b-^aring  the  information  required  by 
the  law  be  placed  on  all  stands  from 
which  bulk  beverages  are  dispensed 
and  adjacent  to  the  containers." 


Pennsylvania  Potatoes 

Top  the  Markets 

Pennsylvania  potatoes  of  high  qual- 
ity and  grade  have  been  selling  at 
10  to  15  cents  more  per  bushel  in 
Philadelphia  and  other  markets  of 
the  Commonwealth  than  mediocre 
stoeks  from  Pennsylvania  and  com- 
peting states,  according  to  reports 
coming    to    the    Bureau    of    Markets. 

"It  never  paid  better  to  grade  close- 
ly than  it  pays  this  year,"  marketing' 
officials  assert.  "Unattractive  and 
poorly  graded  potatoes  are  moving 
slowly  at  low  prices  but  the  dealers 
are  anxiohsi  for  'more  well-graded 
spuds.  It  is  true  that  a  jobbing  pricet 
of  from  60  to  75  cents  a  bushel  in 
city  markets  is  considered  less  than 
the  cost  of  producing  the  potatoes  on 
the  farm,  but  potato  shippers  are  ad- 
vised that  it  is  better  to  keep  the  de- 
mand active  by  supplying  only  the 
best  potatoes  than  to  djepress  the 
market  with  culls  which  should  never* 
leave  the  farm. 

'Idaho  potatoes,  one  time  famous 
in  Pennylvania  markets  as  superior 
for  baking,  are  a  scarce  article  this 
year.  Very  few  cars  of  potatoes  from 
distant  states  are  findinq:  markets 
in  Pennsvlvania  at  this  time.  This 
is  explained  hy  the  high  qualitv  crop 
harvested  in  Pennsvlvania.  which  is 
able  to  suppiv  much  of  the  demand 
from  Pennsylvania  cities  in  years 
when  freight  rates  are  such  a  large 
factor." 

Marketing  officials  also  point  out 
thrit  the  advantages  gained  by  Penn- 
svlvania potatoes  this  year  can  only 
be  retained  in  local  markets  by  exer- 
cising the  greatest  care  in  grading 
and  packing.  If  a  reputation  of  hig-h 
quality  is  built  up  for  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  this  year  the  Keystone 
growers  will  have  less  need  in  future 
years  to  fear  the  keen  competition 
from  other  important  late  potato  pro- 
ducing areas. 


